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INTRODUCTION. 
By R. E. HOWARD. 


HIS is an age of specialisation. Every 
man’s profession has a branch which 
appeals irresistibly to him. Sheer in- 

tuition enables him quickly to grasp its 
details, and enthusiasm constrains him to 
probe its inmost secrets until at length he 
knows all that is worth knowing about it. 
From time to time it presents him with set- 
backs by way of sustaining his interest, but 
sooner or later it yields to his diligence and 
gladly accepts him as one of its masters. 

From the point of view of worldly good, 
specialisation 1s an admirable inclination. 
When the hour is darkest 1n the sick-room 
the specialist is the man who stands for hope. 
There are specialists in law, literature, and 
other professions; even are there specialists 
in golf! And it seems to me that the idea 
which dominates this book is an excellent one. 
The plan of learning from each of seven 
masters just how he plays shots for which he 
is more than ordinarily renowned is the intro- 
duction into golfing didactics of the modern 
ideal—specialisation. 
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It is sometimes urged that the person who 
is expert at sport has little real knowledge as 
to how he secures his effects; that his skill 
is an instinct the working of which he cannot 
explain for the benefit of others who desire 
to emulate him. I do not for a moment 
suggest that anybody can make himself a 
champion golfer by the simple expedient of 
hearing from a champion how the latter 
accomplishes his shots. Much must depend 
upon the aptitude for the game, the physical 
constitution, and the attributes in general of 
the aspirant. But after many earnest discus- 
sions with distinguished players, I have 
arrived irrevocably at the conclusion that it 
is a fallacy to suppose that they perform their 
shots purely by impulse, and not by a process 
of scientific reasoning combined with the 
power to hit a ball. To listen to the expres- 
sion of their doctrines—why certain actions 
are calculated to be fatal to the chances of 
success and others are likely to secure satis- 
factory results—is to discover a mine of 
thought the existence of which one might 
never have suspected in connection with sport. 

Golf has been described as “the thinking 
game,’’ and the best players have attained 
their positions by constant reasoning, as well 
as by the happy possession of an adaptability 
to the task of striking a golf ball in the proper 
way. That being so, it is surely a logical 
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deduction that they are capable of informing 
less assiduous souls why it is that some 
modes of procedure court failure, while others 
promote efficiency. Here, undoubtedly, in- 
dividual characteristics, such as_ physical 
build. count for much; but it" is°a@ com- 
forting fact that in most matters per- 
taining to the first principles of prosperous 
golf the leading players are in almost complete 
agreement. And probably it is in connec- 
tion with elementary rules of action that nine 
out of every ten unsuccessful devotees of the 
pastime sow the seeds of their distress; they 
start on a wrong track, from which only a 
genius can light upon a path which leads to 
golfing bliss. 

Part of the chapters of instruction con- 
tained in this volume have appeared during 
Micapast years in the columns vo ~ Frys 
Magazine,’’ and reading them afresh, now 
that they are collected into book form, one 
is struck by the extremely small degree in 
which the seven contributors differ in their 
advice on fundamental matters. No two of 
them treat of the same shot, so that a certain 
differentiation is only to be expected, just as 
it is to be observed, but there are certain main 
points on which most of the players appear 
to be in accord. 

Alexander Herd, for instance, does not 
recommend swaying in his advice on spoon 
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and iron shots. He tells us to keep the head 
down all the while during the up-swing; to 
“keep pushing the nose towards the ball 2 
if we suffer from the swaying habit. Amongst 
his brother celebrities in the profession, Herd 
has the reputation of being a law unto him- 
self as the only first-class player who sways 
appreciably when performing the up-swing. 
I asked him once what he thought of it. “I 
do it a bit,’’ he said; “but not. so amuchias 
some people suppose. And, at any rate, I 
get back for the impact. If you do that as 
well you are all right. But I do not advise 
swaying; the best way is to keep your head 
down to the ball—-keep smelling at it.” 
Harry Vardon is, and always has been, 
insistent upon tl: still head during the up- 
swing. Even has he dismissed the theory 
that there are ninety-nine things to remember 
during the execution of a shot in favour of 
the encouraging declaration that there are just 
two things to remember—namely, to grip the 
club properly and not to move the head until 
the ball has been hit. It seems to me that 
the apostle of unorthodoxy in this volume is 
Tom Ball, who, for the purpose of cultivating 
a smooth follows through in putting, recom- 
mends the player to allow his body to go 
forward with the impact. For many years 
the doctrine of the motionless legs, body, and 
head and the pendulum swing “accomplished 
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solely with the arms has been preached far 
and wide as the only sound method of putting. 
In theory it is hard to beat, but putting is 
admittedly a portion of the game which is as 
different from the other portions as billiards 
is unlike cricket. So that it is refreshing to 
listen to a note of novelty. Moreover, it may 
be very helpful, for there is often salvation 
in a change of practice on the green. Certain 
it is that nearly all good putters do follow 
through appreciably, and it is rhythm in this 
action which Tom Ball seeks to encourage by 
his advice as to the gentle sway forward with 
the club when the ball has been struck. 

George Duncan provides an illuminating 
description of the much-discussed push-shot. 
His watchword, ‘‘ Forward!’’—the address, 
the weight, everything forward—and his 
remark that what he tries to do is to “‘ bang 
the back out of the ball’’ and then check the 
follow-through, occur to one as being particu- 
larly illustrative explanations of the methods 
which leading players employ when executing 
a stroke which, in many cases, is the most 
distinct and distinguished evidence of their 
excellence. 

Jack White discusses the running-up shot, 
for which he has ever been famous; his advice 
as to the disposition of the left wrist adopted 
by the old Scottish school of professionals for 
this stroke is by no means the least interesting 
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portion of his contribution. Wilfrid Reid 
writes convincingly of the use of the mashie, 
a club of which he has always made a special 
study ; and Lawrence Ayton has some original 
things to say on the subject of bunker play. 

I do not know that it is possible to become 
a scratch man at golf by digesting a book of 
instruction, but it is certainly possible to 
acquire many hints—-hin.s that seize the 
imagination, find a permanent place in the 
mental constitution, and assist in many a 
critical situation on the course. Undoubtedly 
golf is a game to be learnt. There are many 
people with an aptitude for it, but even they 
do not succeed unless they study it. Of what 
might be called the purely natural player, 
Harry Vardon and George Duncan are excel- 
lent types. And yet Harry Vardon has said 
that, at the outset of his career as a profes- 
sional, he spent a whole year doing practically 
nothing but carrying out experiments in 
grips, stances, methods of hitting, and all 
the other departments of the art. 

““People call me a natural golfer,” re- 
marked George Duncan to the writer on one 
occasion. ‘‘ Why, I’ve studied goodness knows 
how many players, and lear-.t something from 
each. I’m a bit of everybody.’ That, at any 
rate, is a peal of hope for many a candidate 
for golfing completeness. 


THE ART OF DRIVING. 


HARRY VARDON. 


THE ART OF DRIVING. 
By HARRY VARDON. 


T has been said that the successful driving of a 
golf ball is a knack. ‘The statement may be 
true, but I am certain that the only way to 

acquire the knack is to study the art, and that mental 
capacity cannot afford greater assistance to physical 
strength than by allotting to the latter its proper and 
rather modest place in the scheme of the tee-shot. 

A long drive is not usually made purely by virtue 
of hard hitting. There are a few men—veritable 
golfing goliaths, and good luck to them !—who de- 
pend mainly upon what we may term ‘“‘brute 
strength’’ for the admirable length of their drives. 
They slog for all they are worth ; they time the shots 
well; and, as a consequence, they make the ball 
travel great distances. They are gifted souls. 
What the average moderate player does not realise 
(so, at least, it seems to me after many years of 
experience) is that Nature never intended him to be 
a slogger. He is not endowed for the part. And 
yet he persists in trying to play it. He seems to 
make up his mind during the preliminary waggle 
that the most important matter of all is to give the 
ball a terrific thump. He tightens all his muscles 
in his determination to accomplish a mighty ‘shot. 
That is just where he fails. I can assure him that 
this constricted condition of the muscles, which is 
easily cultivated in the case of the man who thinks 
that physical power and hefty hitting are of supreme 
importance, is the worst thing paaetnable for the 
purpose of long driving. 

As arule, it produces a foozle, What happens is 
easily explained. The player induces such a state 
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of rigidity in his resolve to hit with desperate force 
that he simply cannot swing the club freely. The 
muscles of his arms are so contracted in the vehement 
desire to triumph by means of strength that the 
victim cannot go through with the shot. What he 
usually does—unwittingly, but none the less surely— 
is to begin to stop the club before it reaches the ball. 
His arms are not sufficiently free to allow the driver 
to do the work for him. And as he starts involun- 


Stance for the Drive. 
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tarily to check the club, he endeavours to use all his 
bodily strength ; in a way, he hurls himself at the 
ball. It is a curious fact that, in spite of the 
employment of so much energy, one is not likely to 
send the ball 150 yards when adopting these 
methods. It may be struck fairly, cleanly, but 
there is no real power behind it. One of the most 
common mistakes of the indifferent golfer is that 
he makes downright hard work of driving. The 


Top of the Swing for the Drive. 
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practice is not merely useless ; it renders a long shot 
a rarity except in the case of an exceptionally consti- 
tuted individual. “ 

In saying this, I do not mean to suggest that there 
is no necessity to invest the stroke with any strength 
at all. The power must be there, but it must be 
inveigled into exercising its influence at the right 
instant. What I wish to indicate is that it is not 
likely to be brought into profitable operation by mere 
violence on the part of the player ; that is to say, by 
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Finish of the Swing. 
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a desperate tightening of the muscles and a mere 
lunging of the body at the ball. A first-class golfer 
who executes a long tee shot uses in the process most, 
if not all, of the strength that Nature has given him, 
but he uses it in such a way that he scarcely realises 
that he is hitting hard, and, indeed, the strain for him 
is not so great as for the man who is fiercely work- 
manlike. This, then, is the knack of successful 
driving, and the only way to master it is to study the 
swing, which is the art of golf. And I venture to 
say that there is no reason why anybody should be 
incapable of learning sufficient about that art as 
would enable him to drive tolerably well. People 
vary in their aptitude for games, but the main prin- 
ciples of the golf swing are so clear that their 
assimilation is largely a matter of perseverance. 

For the man who is endeavouring to acquire a 
knowledge of how to drive I always recommend the 
use of the brassie. Its stiffer shaft renders it easier 
to control than the driver and the slight loft on its 
face imparts confidence. The simpler the task can 

be made at the outset, or when one is off one’s driving 
~ and practising in the hope of remedying the defect, 
the more rapid is likely to be the progress. Having 
secured satisfactory results with the brassie, there 
ought to be no difficulty in doing equally well with 
the driver, since the two clubs are (or, at any rate, 
most etainy should be) of the same length and 
the same “‘ lie.’ i 

As to the stance, let it be as natural and uncon- 
strained as possible. The toes should point out- 
wards, and it is best, I think, to have the right foot 
a few inches in front of the left. Certainly it it bad 
to have the left foot in front of the right, although 
I have seen people stand in that manner. It almost 
precludes the possibility of a proper finish. There 
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A wrong beginning to the Up Swing. The body has swayed. 


are golfers, too, who stand exceedingly straddle 
legged, and others who have their feet too close 
together. All these points are worthy of considera- 
tion ; there is a kind of ‘‘ happy medium ’’ about the 
character of the correct stance, the idea of which 
can be conveyed better by illustration than by the 
written word. So I would refer my reader to the 
picture showing the stance. 

I daresay that every student of the game has heard 
that the main secret of the successful up-swing is 
to screw the body from the hips and keep the head 
still instead of allowing the body to sway. All the 
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Correct beginning to the Up-Swing. 


same, I “feel that this point cannot be emphasised 
too frequently or too strongly, for it is certain that 
there are thousands of golfers who, even though 
they have been told that it is the principle of ninety- 
nine good players in every hundred, do not give to 
it the attention it deserves. Probably the explana- 
tion is that they think they are performing the 
correct thing when, all the while, they are swaying 
in a way which completely upsets their balance and 
renders a good shot practically impossible unless 
they chance to be so fortunate as to recover the 
proper position at the proper moment—a pleasant 
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dispensation which comes to few people. As a means 
of detecting head-movement, which means swaying 
of the body, I have seen nothing so good as the little 
device of Colonel Quill which, of late, has attracted 
considerable attention. It shows a golfer at once 
whether he is committing the most disastrous of all 
the faults to which the golfing flesh is heir, and it 
is valuable to be able to settle that matter when one 
is out for a little quiet practice and reflection in 
splendid isolation. 

It is an important matter always to let the club- 
head lead. I have pointed out the danger of 
allowing the body to lead by the act of lurching 
away from the ball at the beginning of the up- 
swing ; similarly would I lay stress on the mistake 
of snatching the club-head away by a hasty move- 
ment with rigid wrists. As the club starts to go 
back, allow the left wrist to turn slightly inwards 
towards the body. That small operation will help very 
considerably to secure the correct position of the 
wrist and club-head at the top of the swing. Then, 
if you determine to wind up the body at the hips 
and keep your head steady, so that the screwing 
operation ceases, so to speak, at the neck, 
you ought to be able to leim the knack of driving. 
As the club goes up the right leg will stiffen, the 
left lex will bend inwards at the knee, and the left 
heel will rise from the ground. All these happenings 
are the natural outcome of the winding up of the 
body ; they do not occur—at any rate, in the same 
degree—when the player sways. Resolve that the 
left heel shall not turn outwards more than an inch 
or so (less if possible) and, at the top of the swing, 
vou will be correctly poised. The pivoting will 
have been done on the inside of the left foot (on 
that portion of the member in question which extends 
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from the big toe to the big joint) and the right 
foot will be resting firmly on the ground. 

When you are practising it is instructive to inspect 
your left wrist at the top of the swing in order 
to ascertain whether it is in the proper position. 
That it should be so is important, and inasmuch as 
you are in no great hurry during these purely 
personal proceedings, it is as well to turn your head 
and examine the left wrist. If it is bent outwards. 
the club-head is necessarily in the wrong position. 
This highly important left wrist should be bent 
inwards so that it constitutes the base of a curve 
of which the hand and the arm are the continuations. 
That being so, the club-head will be pointing to the 
ground, as it should be. 

In coming down, it is highly important to let the 
club-head lead. Do not throw vour arms forward 
as though you were trying to mow grass. Just give 
the club a start, and in the first stage of the down- 
ward swing—a stage which lasts for only a brief 
instant, but which is of vast importance to the 
ultimate issue—let the left hip go forward a trifle. 
Then bring the club round with rhythmic vim, its 
pace increasing until it is travelling at its fastest 
when it reaches the ball, and go right through with 
the shot so that the hands finish high and the chest 
faces the line of play at the end of the stroke. 
Beware, above all things, of hurling the arms 
forward at the beginning of the downward swing. 
It is one of the most frequent of errors, and it 
nearly always produces a shot which flies in any 
but the straight path. 

There is much to be said for the aphorism ‘‘ slow 
back ”’ ; but it is not desirable to perform the upward 
movement at funereal pace. It is necessary to 
tememher that you are going to play a free and 
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full shot; you are not attempting merely to flick 
a fly five yards. Consequently, excessive slowness 
during the backward swing is apt to do more harm 
than good. The slight inward turn of the left 
wrist ; the winding-up of the body from the hips 
to the neck; and the resolve to let the club-head 
lead instead of allowing the arms to throw it forward 
at the beginning of the downward swing—these are 


Correct Position of Left Wrist and Club Head at 
the Top of the Swing. 
golden principles. And keep your own head down 
until you have struck the ball; keep smelling at the 
ball, as it were, until you have despatched it on its 
journey. 

The grip is a matter of fancy. I should be some- 
thing less (or, perhaps more) than human if I 
advocated any but the overlapping grip. Its details 
are shown in the illustration. It may not suit all 
golfers, but I have no hesitation in saying that it is 
the ideal manner of holding the club. It is agreed 
by all students of the game that the two hands 
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should work as a whole. That was one of the 
first floods of light that came to us in the old days 
in Jersey. When I became a professional, about 
the earliest thing that I did was to consider the 
question of the grip. For a full year I tried 
various ways of holding the club, until at length 
I decided in favour of the method which I now 
employ. It seems to me to weld the two hands into 
one; the beauty of it is that neither hand works 
against the other. That, I am sure, is just what is 
wanted. For the man who has practised the old- 
fashioned palm grip for a long while the system 
which I advocate may be difficult at the outset, but 
familiarity breeds friendliness with it. It is a matter 
of placing the little finger of the right hand over 
the forefinger of the left, with the thumbs and fore- 
fingers forming V’s down the handle of the club. 
It produces a confederacy of the kind which is not 
easily secured in any other way. 

As regards general details, I would suggest a low 
tee for the drive, because, if you have a high one, 
you are likely to see difficulties (which do not actually 
exist) in the brassie shot, and, indeed, every other 
shot through the green. You start with the ball 
poised high above the ground, and you are not 
altogether prepared for the shock of having to play 
it when it is sitting down on the turf. Another 
useful hint is to be sure of securing a comfortable 
stance on the teeing ground. It is the only place at 
which you have the right to choose a stance, and 
you may as well make the most of it. So hunt for 
a favourable spot on which to tee the ball. And, 
when there is an out-of-bounds area to be taken into 
consideration, tee the ball as far from it as the 
limits of the teeing ground will allow. These are 
matters which at times count heavily. 


HINTS IN BRIEF. 
THE DRIVE. 


Stance.—Toes pointing outwards; right foot 
preferably a few inches in front of the left—not, 
in any case, behind the left. Ball a little nearer to 
left heel than right. 

Up-Swing.—Begin by turning the left wrist 
slightly inwards towards the body. As the club goes 
up, let the body screw at the hips and keep the head 
still. The body should be wound up as though it 
turned on wheels at the waist and the neck. The 
right leg ‘stiffens as club ascends and the pivoting is 
done on the inside of the left foot from the big toe 
to the big joint. 

Down-Swing.—Beware of throwing the arms 
forward at the beginning of the down swing. At 
the outset, just give the club a start so as to recover 
it from the back of the head and, at the same time, 
let the left hip go a trifle forward. ‘Then bring the 
club round, and go right through with the shot so 
as to finish with the chest facing the line of play. 
Keep the head as steady as possible all the while. 
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ON SPOON AND IRON SHOTS. 
By ALEXANDER HERD. 


OR the playing of fairly long shots up to the 

F hole (shots, that is, of rather less than the 

length which one can obtain with a brassie) no 

club is so dependable and so easy to use as a good 

spoon. On that point I feel certain, and to me it 

is a matter of great surprise that the spoon is not 
found in the bag of every golfer. 

It takes the place of the cleek or driving iron. 
Now, either of these latter instruments is, by common 
consent, difficult to manage to perfection. Especially 
is this the case where the player of moderate ability 
is concerned. The club has a face which is not far 
from being straight, which means that, to secure 
a satisfactory result, the ball must be struck with 
absolute precision. Another danger of the cleek or 
the driving iron (at least, to the average golfer) 
arises from the narrowness of its sole. That narrow- 
ness, combined with the sharpness of the edge, means 
that when the player takes the turf the very slightest 
fraction of an inch too deeply in the act of striking, 
the club digs into the ground for an instant and 
receives a jar which causes it to turn in the hands. 
And, as everybody knows (or ought to know), the 
circumstance of the club turning in the hands as 
it hits the ball generally produces an atrociously 
bad _ stroke. 

The advantage of the spoon is that it has a broad 
sole which, even when the shot is not accomplished 
in quite ideal manner, grazes the turf instead of 
cutting into it and enables the shot to be completed 
without the club having turned in the hands. 
Moreover, its face is laid back and shaped in such 
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a manner that it lifts the ball into the air when a 
similarly executed shot with a cleek would result in 
nothing better than a foozle. I do not think that 
a golfer ought to expect good effects from bad 
attempts, and I can assure him that if he plays a 
spoon shot badly he will suffer for it: but what I 
do believe is that the cleek is a treacherous club and 


Stance for the Straight Shot with Spoon. 


an ‘unprofitable one for the moderate golfer to use, 
because it accentuates so very severely the smallest 
error in the method of its manipulation. J am free 
to confess that of late I have been doing more with 
my cleek than with my spoon, but the former is a 
club which is apt to turn traitor without any apparent 
reason. And no matter how diligently you study 
the matter, it is sometimes very difficult to discover 
the reason. The spoon is an instrument that never 
turns against you. That is why it is ideal for the 
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indifferent player. For banging the ball up to the 
hole from a distance of, say, 160 or 180 yards 
(or even greater if you are a strong hitter), it is all 
that a club could be. The ball is picked up cleanly 
and it does, not run far when it alights, whereas, 
with the cleek, there is first the risk of spoiling the 
shot by hitting the ground and then the danger of 


ys 
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the ball running over the green as a consequence 
of its lower flight. 

It is, however, a matter of the greatest importance 
to obtain a good spoon. The ‘‘lie’’ should be 
more upright than that of the brassie; it should be 
something like that of the cleek. Above all, it 
should be governed by the stance of the player ; 
that is to say, by the distance which he stands from 
the ball when addressing it. The weight of the 
club head should be from 6? ounces to 7} ounces 
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(a golfer with a half swing might have a slightly 
heavier club): the shaft should measure from 40 to 
41 inches from the heel; and careful attention 
should be paid to the shape of the face. I have 
made a special study of the spoon, and there is no 
need for me here to mention all that I have dis- 
covered, but I am sure that it is a matter of great 


es 


Finish of the Straight Shot with the Spoon. 


moment to have the face fashioned with the utmost 
regard for detail. There should be a distinct bulge 
at the bottom of the face, a bulge that projects in 
just the right degree for getting under the ball, 
and making it rise quickly. It is a splendid club 
for use on heavy ground, owing to the cleanness 
with which it picks up the ball, and the only time 
when I do not favour its employment is in a gale. 
It produces high shots which are apt to be caught 
and blown anywhere by the wind, and, in such 
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circumstances, its place should be taken by the cleek 
or the straight-faced iron. On all other occasions, 
however, it is a valuable friend, especially to the 
player of moderate ability. 

What a first-class golfer can do with it has been 
shown on many occasions. I should never tire of 
watching Mr. H. H. Hilton at his best playing his 
spoon. Harry Vardon used to have such a club, 
which, in his hands, would do almost anything 
except walk and talk ; at least, it would do anything 
that he wanted it to do. George Duncan and Jack 
White are others who occur to me on the spur of 
the moment as being brilliant exponents of spoon 
shots. Personally, I always have had a great 
affection for the club. I used to take it out, together 
with half-a-dozen balls, and practise stroke after 
stroke with it. And here let me say that, when you are 
practising, it trebles the value of the work if you 
aim at a certain spot. It is not a lot of use simply 
to hit ball after ball without having a target. Many 
golfers do this, and I cannot help thinking that 
they are employing their time to poor advantage. 

I have never regretted my early devotion to the 
spoon. It helped me very considerably when, in 
1902, I won the Open Championship at Hoylake, 
and I used it constantly in 1895 and 1896, when I 
was lucky enough to capture the majority of the 
tournaments in which I competed. I had begun to 
compliment it on having assisted me to secure my first 
Open Championship, when, at St. Andrews in 1895, 
I started the last round with a lead of three strokes 
from my nearest opponent, but unfortunately on 
that occasion I had reckoned without the weather. 
I began the second round very satisfactorily with 
three 4’s and a 5. Then down came a shower of 
hail stones that were nearly as big as pigeon’s eggs. 


Finish of the Cut Shot with the Spoon. 
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The visitation soon passed off, but while it lasted 
it rendered putting a farce (the ball simply cannoned 
from hail stone to hail stone), and I think I am 
justified in saying that it was during that period 
that I lost the Championship. Still, the fault was 
not that of the spoon, which was again about the 
most effective club, when in the Championship at 
Muirfield in 1896 I set up a record score of 72—a 
record which stood for many years. That was the 
best round of my life with a gutty ball, and my 
partner, Mr. J. E. Laidley, was good enough to 
remark at the finish that it was the hottest he had 
ever seen. [I doubt whether I should have done 
these things without my spoon. 

Most first-class golfers play for a slight ‘‘ heel ”’ 
or slice with the spoon, which is a club admirably 
adapted to that purpose. It helps to make the ball 
drop dead, but I would not recommend the average 
player to attempt these fancy shots, which require 
nearly a life-time to master. A straight-away shot 
will serve the average amateur very well, and he 
will find nothing easier with which to accomplish it 
than the spoon, which, of all clubs, is the one least 
likely to lead to unmitigated foozles. I have seen 
many men who would have been good golfers if 
they had not concerned themselves so deeply about 
accomplishing intentional slices and pulls. 

Very well, then, let us consider the straight shot 
with the spoon. I think that an open stance is best 
for the stroke, because it is the natural cutting stance 
and the club of its own accord imparts a little cut 
to the shot without the player trying for it. That 
feature is worthy of encouragement since it helps to 
make the ball stop close to the place at which it 
pitches, which is a consideration when you are 
aiming to make it stop by the hole-side. However, 
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if the player prefers the square stance, there is no 
reason why he should deny himself the privilege of 
adopting it. The main point is to stand easily and 
comfortably and to have the ball about six inches 
inside the left heel. 

During the upward movement the left arm and 
the club head should swing well out behind the ball, 


Stance for the Iron. 


but the arm should not stray far from the body. 
Indeed, it should be kept fairly close in all the way 
up. As the club ascends, let the left shoulder move 
down slightly towards the ball, the hips screwing 
round the while and the left knee knuckling down 
a little towards the right big toe, so as to accom- 
modate the twisting of the body. It is one of the 
worst of golfing faults to keep the left knee rigid 
during the upward swing; it is bound to result in 
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the body being pushed away from the ball. What 
usually follows is either a top or a slice. 

When the hands are level with the right ear you 
are at the top of the swing for the spoon. It is 
worse than useless to strain to go back any further. 
At the beginning of the downward swing the action 
may consist simply of recovering the club from behind 


Top of the Swing with the Iron. 


the head; anything to avoid snatching it excitedly 
from that position. Then, having started it on its 
downward journey, let it gather pace. In fact, 
I always say: ‘‘ Throw the club-head at the ball.’’ 
Bring it behind the ball with a fairly flat swing, 
and give it a little flick with the. wrists so as to 
introduce plenty of vim. Do not in any circum- 
stances check the club. Let it have free play for 
the follow-through ; let the arms go through without 
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a suspicion of hesitation. Fling them through in 
a line with the flag. I believe that these words are 
worth remembering. I am certain that many players 
would make greater progress if only they would let 
the arms and the club do the work. 

Personally, I always play for ‘‘cut’’ with the 
spoon. For this shot one needs to stand well behind 


Finish of an Iron Shot. 


the ball, and take the club up a little straighter than 
for the ordinary shot. One gets the slice mainly, 
however, by pulling in the left arm a little at the 
instant of impact. In that way the face of the club 
is drawn across the ball, but there must be no checking 
of the swing. The finish will be rather different from 
that associated with the straight shot (the head of the 
club will stop higher in the air), but the slightest 
attempt to check the instrument at the time of 
hitting is almost sure to be disastrous. In all 
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probability it will result in a slice of twice the 
magnitude of that desired. I generally aim at a 
spot about twenty yards to the left of the hole, and 
so play for a slice of that extent. It comes off it 
one practises the shot from early youth, but I would 
not recommend other than the fairly proficient golfer 
to bother about it. 

I cannot help thinking that it is a pity that there 
is not more wooden club play. Very many golfers 
carry what almost amounts to a portable foundry. 
With the exception of a driver, and possibly a 
brassie, they have nothing but iron in the bag. 
For this condition of affairs the introduction of the 
rubber-cored ball is largely responsible. On hard 
ground the tee shot travels so far that often one 
goes round the links without having to use the 
brassie for the second shot on a solitary occasion. 
The spoon, however, is well worth carrying; in 
some circumstances, as, for instance, when the 
ground is heavy and there is little wind, it is just 
about the most serviceable of all clubs. In the 
ordinary way you cannot make so many bad strokes 
with it as with a cleek or a driving iron. 

In regard to full iron shots up to the hole, I 
think that a three-quarter swing (or, at any rate, 
something less than a full swing) is sufficient for 
the average golfer to take. The club needs to be 
kept absolutely under control, and a three-quarter 
swing renders the operation more compact anc permits 
greater command over the club than when one swings 
to the full, as with a driver. At the beginning the 
left arm should be carried well out past the body. 
The right elbow should be kept close to the body 
all the way up. If you order your two arms 
simultaneously in this way you are likely to secure 
the correct swing for an iron. The wrists should 
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be fairly taut. You need to grip firmly so as to 
avoid the catastrophe of the club turning in the 
hands. My own manner of hitting is to give the 
ball the back of the left hand and a flick of the 
right wrist. When the club is about eighteen inches 
from the ball I hit with the back of the left hand 
and, at the same time, put in that right-wrist flick 
which counts for so much. The right hand is an 
important one for iron shots; you want to hit with 
it. The right shoulder and right hip should come 
well through, the head of the iron following straight 
out as far as possible in the line of play. A cause 
of many bad shots is the premature movement of the 
head. Keep that necessary nuisance down as long 
as you can as though you had it in a vice. If you 
have the habit of moving your head throughout the 
swing, it is a good thing to try, from the moment 
that you start to take the club back, to keep pushing 
your nose towards the ball. Imagine that you are 
endeavouring to get your nose down to the ball. 
And keep it down for half a second after you have 
hit. Many players are looking up while they are 
in the act of striking the ball. 

I would advise the average golfer when purchasing 
a cleek or a driving iron to see that it has sufficient 
loft on it. It is one of the most difficult things in 
the game to play a long shot perfectly with a 
straight-faced club. Have an instrument that will 
lift the ball. Frequently golfers come to me and 
ask why it is that they cannot use their cleeks or 
driving irons. ‘The reason is usually the straightness 
of the face. 

During the last year or so there has been much 
talk concerning the ‘‘ push-shot’’ with iron clubs. 
I am sorry to add confusion to the distraction which 
seems to have arisen from this subject, but I should 
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like to say that what is called the ‘‘push-shot’’ to-day 
is a stroke with a different purpose from that of the 
‘‘push-shot’’ which we used to practise at St. Andrews. 
That was essentially a St. Andrews shot; it suited 
the course down to the ground, on which about half 
of it was played. It was made with a low, flat 
back swing. The right wrist was kept rigid and 
the left arm had to bend very little in the back 
swing. The game was to push the arms back and 
then push them straight through at the ball, the 
right arm being stiff during the prccess of hitting 
and so keeping the club low. The ball rose only 
two or three yards into the air, and ran twenty or 
thirty yards. Mr. S. Mure Fergusson and Andrew 
Kirkaldy were masters of this original ‘‘ push-shot.’’ 
It was a most valuable stroke in my younger days 
at St. Andrews. 

It may seem a topsy-turvy arrangement to discuss 
last of all the matter of the grip, which comes first 
in the preparation for a shot, but I think that nearly 
every golfer has made up his mind which manner 
of holding the club-—the overlapping or the palm 
grip—he likes best, and I do not see any reason 
why, in this respect, he should abandon his favourite 
principle. Once upon a time I tried the overlapping 
method. It rubbed nearly all the skin off my left 
thumb, and so I gave it up in despair and some 
pain. Personally, I find the old-fashioned palm 
grip eminently satisfactory. The illustrations con- 
vey the idea of my method. I might explain, per- 
haps, that I grip tightest with the second, third, and 
little fingers ; you can obtain such a firm hold with 
those members that there is not a lot of danger of 
the club slipping. It seems to me to be the easiest 
way of holding the club, and that is something. 


The grip is undoubtedly a matter of great import- 
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ance, but it cannot be said that there is any one 
method which alone is right. On other points con- 
nected with the playing of a shot there are certain 
rules of action which defy contradiction, and of these 
the necessity of keeping the head down until after 
the ball has been struck—to keep pushing your nose 
towards the ball, as I have already put it—and of 
letting the club-head have full play as it nears the 
ball, are especially worthy of attention. In explain- 
ing the spoon shot, I have advised the player to 
““throw the club-head at the ball.’’ That, I think, 
illustrates the idea which I have in mind: if you 
draw yourself into a condition of tautness and check 
the club, the result is nearly sure to be bad. 


‘HINTS IN BRIEF. 
THE SPOON SHOT. 


Stance.—Open for choice, although the player 
who regularly adopts a square stance need not aban- 
don it for this shot. Ball about six inches inside 
the leit heel, 

Up-Swing.—Let the left arm and _ club-head 
swing well out behind the ball. The wrists must 
begin to turn directly the up swing starts. At the 
top of the swing—z.e., when the hands are in a line 
with the right ear—the player should be looking over 
his left shoulder. This is important. 

Down Swing.—Bring the club down with a fairly 
flat swing and follow-through ; let the right shoulder 
and right hip go well though for the finish. 


THE FULL IRON SHOT. 


A three-quarter swing is sufficient; tight grip ; 
keep the right elbow close to the body all the way 
up ; and, at the impact, give the ball the back of the 
left hand and hit with the right wrist. 


THE” PUSH” SHOT, 


GEORGE DUNCAN. 


THE “ PUSH” SHOT. 
By GEORGE DUNCAN. 


F you were to ask a dozen of the leading pro- 
fessional golfers to name the stroke which they 
found the greatest joy in playing in the course 

of the round, I believe that three out of every four 
would declare in favour of the half or three-quarter 
shot with an iron club by which the ball is made 
to fly in a low trajectory and stop within a few 
yards of its pitch. 

It is usually called the ‘‘push’’ shot. I do not 
know who gave it that title. In a way, it is mis- 
leading. It is even impertinent to the golfing law 
of the land, which says that the ball must not be 
pushed. However, the Rules Committee have not 
found us guilty on our own admission of executing 
an illegal stroke, and the reason is to be found in 
the fact that, where this shot is concerned, the 
element of ‘‘ push’’ is no stronger than in the case 
of other approved modes of hitting the ball. It 
is simply a shot struck forcibly with an iron club, 
but in a special manner which communicates back- 
spin to the ball. By no means is it a latter-day 
development. At least, it has been practised as long 
as I can remember, and as it has been known all 
the while as a ‘‘ push shot,’’ custom, I suppose, has 
made the name correct. It does not matter much 
what we call a stroke so long as it is real golf. 

It is not solely because of the pleasure which they 
derive from accomplishing it that the professionals 
have such an affection for the ‘‘push’’ shot. Cer- 
tainly it gives immense satisfaction, but its chief 
recommendation lies in the advantage which it gives 
to the golfer who is master of it. With the gutta- 
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percha ball it was useful, but it was not indispens- 
able to a first-class player. Even with top-spin, the 
‘putty ’’ never ran far. The difficulty with the 
rubber-cored ball is not so much to make it go as 
to make it stop, and here it is that this particular 
shot is invaluable. The very resiliency which makes 
the rubber-cored ball scamper so far when top-spin 


The Stance: It will be observed that the hands 
are in front of the ball, and that the weight is 
slightly forward. 
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has been applied to it also Operates in the case of 
back-spin. The object is very susceptible to any 
kind of spin, and, for that reason, approaching of 
the present-day is as high an art as one can find 
in sport. It demands a lot of skill. Almost anybody 
can make the ball revolve in the rection in which 
it is travelling, but for approaches with the. mashie 


Wrong Position of the top of the Swing; most of the 
weight is on the right leg 
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or iron, that kind of spin is seldom other than 
dangerous. There is not much telling where the ball 
will come to rest. The quality which the average 
golfer needs to cultivate is the ability to impart back- 
spin. If he can play a half-shot with the feeling 
that, when the ball reaches the green, it will not 
scoot into the bunker or the rough beyond, he is 


Correct position of the top of the Swing, with most 
of the weight on the left leg. 
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on the road to a high position in his club. All the 
best golfers, amateurs and professionals, have this 
shot in their bag, and it is so faithful in its effect, 
so certain to produce the desired result when pro- 
perly executed, that they seldom play a shot with 
cleek or iron in any other way, no matter what the 
circumstances. Even with the mashie they adopt 
the same principle, although they also apply some 
cut to the ball by urging the club slightly away 
from the body at the beginning of the upward swing, 
and so securing a downward swing which draws 
the face of the club across the back of the ball 
at the instant of impact. Still, the fact remains 
that they also introduce a degree of the push shot. 
The mashie play of the man who is master of that 
club usually results in the production of a whirling 
motion of the ball, which is something between side- 
spin from left to right and back-spin. 


However, ths shot can be left for the delectation 
of the skilful golfer, for whom few worlds remain 
to be conquered. The ordinary player, who has 
obtained a thorough knowledge of the rudiments of 
the game and qualified for a handicap which enables 
him to go on to the links in any company with 
the knowledge that he ought not to disgrace himself, 
may be advised to set about the task of making 
himself proficient at the ‘‘push.’’ It is the first 
step to greatness after the trials and tribulations of 
learning the purely elementary points, and turning 
his learning to good account by practising what has 
been preached to him. It takes varying periods of 
time to impregnate the system with the right ideas 
in the matter of the execution of common-place shots, 
and each individual knows by his suécess, or lack 
of it, whether he would be. justified’ in trying 
advanced strokes. If, however, he can perform the 
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simple shots with a fair measure of satisfaction to 
himself, then by all means let him aspire to a higher 
ideal in the shape of the push, which, once under- 
stood and accomplished skilfully, will mark the real 
beginning of his progress as a golfer. 

The secret of success in playing the shot may be 
summed up in one word—-‘‘ Forward.’’ Everything 


The instant before the impact: the hands and 
most of the weight are in front of the club, 
which cannot be seen in photograph. 
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—the hands, the stance, the weight during the 
execution of the stroke, and the follow-through after 
the impact—should be forward in the direction in 
which it is proposed to send the ball. We are not 
going to try and get under the ball and lift it high 
into the air. Naturally, if we wanted to do that, 
we should get behind it, and put our weight on 
the right leg. We desire to keep the ball low and 
at the same time impart back-spin. ‘The two require- 
ments will be obtained by a religious observance of 
that watchword—‘‘ Forward.’’ However, we cannot 
leave the golfer muttering to himself this maxim, 
and wondering all the while what it means. It 
conveys an idea of the principle, and may be borne 
in mind whenever the experimentalist attacks the 
shot, but rather fuller details are necessary for his 
assistance in the days of trial. 

Personally I would recommend a beginning at a 
distance of 80 or 100 yards from the green or other 
goal at which the player proposes to aim. It is 
best to study the shot in a comparatively small way ; 
the ability to accomplish it at a distance of 160 
yards will come in due course if the student possesses 
a certain degree of aptitude for it, and—what is 
even more important—the perseverance to go on 
practising it in spite of early failures and possibly 
a few smashed shafts. It is rather disappointing 
to find one’s ambition rewarded on the first day with 
a broken club, but there are many things hard to 
bear in the golfing life. For a shot of 80 or 100 
yards an iron or a jigger is a good implement to 
employ. If you like a jigger, it is, perhaps, the 
better to use ; of the two clubs, it is the more suited 
to the purpose because of its shallow face. 

Now as regards the stance. As will be gathered 
from a glance at the illustration, the player should 
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be fairly near to the ball. He is not going to 
“sweep ’’ the object off the turf by means of a nice, 
easy swing ; he is not going to coax the ball in any 
way. He is going to hit it exceedingly hard. Con- 
sequently he needs to be in close touch with it. If 
he has it only a trifle too much out of his reach, 
the effect is almost sure to be spoilt. In the address 


Correct finish of a Half-Push Shot. Practically all the 
weight is on the left leg, and the follow-through has 
been checked. 
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the hands should be a little in front of the ball— 
not even in a line with it, but in front. of it. This 
is all-important. It is the primary constituent of 
that condition of ‘‘ forwardness’’ (in vhysical, nct 
meatal, disposition) which I have already described 
as the secret of the shot. The right toot should 
be square to the line of play, the toes of the left 
foot should be pointing well out, with the ball about 
two inches inside the left heel. That is to say, if 
you had a line drawn from the left heel at right 
angles to the direction which you propose to take, 
the ball should be about two inches inside that line. 
The feet must not be spread wide apart; in the 
ordinary way, a distance of something like fifteen 
inches between the heels is sufficient. Hardly can 
the player devote too much attention to the task of 
obtaining the correct stance. Without it the shot is 
well-nigh impossible. As you stand addressing the 
ball there should be rather more weight on the left 
leg than on the right. If you have your feet wide 
apart, it is difficult comfortably to put even slightly 
the greater part of the weight on to the left. The 
reason for pointing the toes io the left leg outwards 
and having the right square to the line of play is 
that the former is thus put into a position which 
enables the body to go forward with the blow, while 
the disposition of the right leg helps to keep the 
weight on the left. 

At the range at which we are beginning to practise, 
a half-swing is sufficient, but in no circumstances 
should a swing of more than three-quarters be per- 
mitted in connection with this stroke. The reason 
is that we want. to come down on to the back of 
the ball (not underneath it), and that, therefore, 
the swing must be an upright one. The left arm 
should be bent as little as possible in the process 
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of taking the club up; it should be as nearly straight 
all the way as the player can keep it. By bending 
the left elbow at the three-quarter point, and so 
making the swing a full one, with the implement 
dropping into position behind the head, the whole 
machinery for the shot is put out of gear. Let the 
left arm be as straight as you like (you cannot keep 
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Wrong finish: the weight is behind instead of being 
Forward. 
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it absolutely rigid, but the nearer it approximates 
to that condition the better), and as the club goes 
up let the weight steadily move more and more pro- 
nouncedly on to the left foot. Naturally there must 
be some pivoting. It is disastrous to try to screw 
on the entire ball of the foot; that only upsets the 
position of the body. The pivoting should be 
accomplished on the left big toe. That is to say, 
if you had a corn on the ball of that toe and 
another on the ball of the foot opposite the toe, 
the turning should be done—it would be horribly 
painful—on the area limited by the corns, and at 
the top of the swing practically all the weight 
should be concentrated on that area. At the point 
mentioned you cannot have too much weight on the 
left big toe. The right leg merely comes in useful 
to prevent you from falling over, since it is difficult, 
after all, to execute a stroke on one leg only. At 
first I thought of saying that the right leg might be 
amputated for all the value it possesses. That would 
be going too far, but I hope it affords an idea as 
to the place at which the weight should be at the 
top of the swing. 


There is one danger which must be rigorously 
avoided in connection with the downward swing. 
It is the temptation to bear to the right, and so 
throw the weight on to the right leg. Remember the 
watchward—‘ Forward’’—and keep forward ll 
the while. If you can accomplish that simple act 
of restraint, you are well on the way to mastering 
the shot. As the club descends the arms should 
become rigid, so as to give the ball a powerful blow. 
And the follow-through should be checked directly 
the club-head has passed the spot where the ball 
lay. This may sound revolutionary, but I firmly 
believe that, for the shot under discussion, the 
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sooner you stop the follow-through after striking 
the ball the better will be the result. I need 
scarcely say that you must not stop it in the 
slightest degree before the impact ; you need to hit 
hard and then finish. Do not in any circumstances 
chop at the ball. This is how shafts are broken. 
It must be a clean and strong stroke, with an 
abbreviated follow-through. 

It is necessary to aim at the back of the ball ; not 
at the turf behind it. You want to hit down on the 
ball (if you have kept your weight forward, this 
must happen) as though you were trying to bang 
the back out of it. This imparts back-spin, which 
is considerably helped by the bite of the ball on 
the turf. The club, instead of getting under the 
ball, is half over it at the period of impact. The 
hands are in front of it; the weight is in front of it. 
You thump it firmly, and off it flies, but it cannot 
fly high because it has been hit down, so to speak, 
from the outset. Place a billiard ball on a table, 
and come down strongly on the back of the ball 
with the edge of your outstretched hand. Back-spin 
will be introduced. This is the idea of the push- 
shot in golf. When the ball touches the ground 
it is revolving in the direction opposite to that in 
which it is running. This conflict of motions—the 
one operates directly against the other—causes it 
quickly to lose its strength, and it comes to rest. 
The beauty of the shot is that it travels far in the 
air and stops soon when it reaches the earth. 

The method which I have described is that of 
James Braid, who is probably the finest exponent 
of the push-shot in the world. I like his way of 
doing it, but the up-swing with the weight forward 
all the while involves a good deal of strain on the 
body, and there is another way which is equally 
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efficacious in the case of the player who has the 
knack of recovering the proper position at top of 
the swing after having lost it to the extent of an 
inch or two at the beginning of the swing. It is 
by starting with the weight equally distributed, and 
allowing the right to take slightly the bigger share 
during the first half of the up-swing. In a sense, 
the body may follow the club to a very slight degree 
at the inauguration of the operation, but when the 
club is half the way up the weight must be trans- 
ferred to the left big toe, so that it is there at the 
top of the swing, just as it was under the system 
described earlier in this article. And there it must 
remain ; in no circumstances may it be re-shifted to 
the right leg in even the very remotest measure during 
the downward swing. There is nothing to be said 
against this manner of playing the stroke except that, 
for its perfect accomplishment, one needs a sort of 
inborn gift in the matter of putting the weight on to 
the left leg at the right instant and repressing the 
inclination to take it off again. Always must you be 
forward for the impact. I hope that the reader 
who has studied these remarks may be able to go 
forward and prosper. 


HINTS IN BRIEF. 
THE *°PUSH ? SHOT. 


Stance.—Toes of the left foot pointing well out- 
wards; ball about two inches inside the left heel. 
Hands slightly in front of ball during address ; 
rather more weight on left leg than right. 

Ut-Swing.—Remember that this is no ordinary 
iron shot. There should be no pivoting. Let the 
weight go well forward on to the left leg during the 
up-swing, and keep it forward until the finish. The 
left arm must be as nearly rigid as possible. 

Down-Swing.—Aim as though you were trying 
to bang the. back out of the ball ; come down forcibly 
on it, and let the body go forward as you hit. 
Check the follow-through afte7 the impact. 

Once you have obtained the correct position at 
the top of the swing, there is nothing to do but hit 
and hit firmly. 


THE USE OF THE MASHIE. 
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By WILFRID E. REID. 


OR the purpose of a course of practice, I venture 
to say that there is no club in the golfer’s 
equipment which is so fascinating to use as the 

mashie. There is something alluring, something 
which generates constant hope, about the scheme of 
trying to pitch ball after ball on to a spot no bigger 
than a five-shilling piece and seeing how close to 
the hole each shot can be laid. Certainly there is 
no club which, properly handled, secures richer 
reward for its owner in match or medal round. 

Until recent years, the study of the mashie was, 
I think, rather badly neglected by all save the 
leading players. There seemed to be an idea that 
almost any kind of grip and stance and swing would 
do so long as they resulted in the ball being raised 
into the air. In recent times the club has secured 
proper recognition as one requiring special and 
exceptionally careful management, but to this day 
there are to be seen thousands of players who adopt 
such methods as practically preclude all chance of 
consistent success. Personally, I have been enthralled 
by the mashie since my boyhood, and _ have 
endeavoured to understand it even more diligently 
than I have tried to grasp the peculiarities of other 
parts of the golfing armament, although a pro- 
fessional dare neglect none, and I gladly accede 
to the request that I should lay bare some of the 
lessons which I have learnt. 

One matter which is often overlooked is the 
desirability of always playing a mashie shot with 
deliberation. Never hurry over it. There is no 
need for express speed. In the ordinary way you 


Grip for the Pitch-and-Run Mashie Shot at the 
beginning of the swing. Compare with fig. 2. There 
is an education in these two pictures. 


A wrong grip. The position of the left wrist is at 
fault. Instead of being arched inwards, it is “bent 
outwards—a very common error and: a fatal one. 
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are not going to attempt anything in the nature of a 
neck-or-nothing swipe at the ball. | Many golfers 
ruin their mashie shots by setting about them 
altogether too quickly. They fall into position in 
an instant, whip the club back with a kind of excited 
snatch, and finish anyhow. Downright slowness is 
to be recommended when using the mashie—slowness 
in settling into the stance, slowness in the up-swing, 
and even slowness in bringing the club down again. 
The correct shot is made by accurate timing, and 
there is no necessity for a rapid down-swing, for 
the simple reason that there is no necessity for hard 
hitting. The swing must be smooth and unchecked at 
the instant of impact (beware of trying to poke the face 
of the implement under the ball in a specific endeavour 
to raise that object ; the loft of the club will do all 
the lifting), but do not in any circumstances hurry 
over the shot. By this I do not mean to advise 
funereal creepiness, but just deliberation—emphatic 
deliberation. 

This, however, is a generality. Let us consider 
details. First as to the grip. For the mashie 
more than anything else I recommend the inter- 
locked grip, such as is seen in the illustrations. It 
is important to have absolute control over the club- 
head, so that you can guide it, and the old-fashioned 
grip is apt to result in a certain amount of slackness 
which enables the club-head to turn out of position. 
Grip tightest with the thumbs and forefingers of 
both hands, and have the wrist of the left hand so 
much over the handle of the club that the knuckles 
of the first and second fingers of that hand can be 
seen during the address. The fleshy part of the left 
hand which 3 is opposite the little finger should press 
very firmly on the handle of the club—so firmly as 
to be indented. Have the thumb and forefinger of 
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each hand as close together as possible ; hold tightly 
with them; strengthen the grip by letting the club 
rest very firmly in the fleshy part of the left hand 
already mentioned, and there is not much danger 
of the head of the instrument getting out of control. 


Stance for the Pitch-and-Run Shot of about 100 yards. 


I would earnestly recommend the reader to study 
the pictures of the grip. 

Now as to the stance. For a shot of about 100 
yards the player should have the ball practically 
under his nose. His eyes should be looking straight 
down on to it. The stance should be open. The 
right foot should be about square with the line of 
play, and the left foot pointing in a direction almost 
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parallel with that line. The idea of the open stance 
is to enable the shot to be executed without much 
body movement; for the stroke, when made _pro- 
perly, is accomplished mainly with the arms, and 
the less the body moves the better. Stand close to 


Top of the Swing for the Pitch-and-Run Shot of about 
0. yards. 


the ball, with the weight about equally divided. 
If you stand too far away, there is danger of pulling 
the club round when striking. And it is worthy of 
special recollection that the opener the stance the 
easier is the shot. Naturally this is a matter which 
must be governed in'a large degree by the build of 
the player, but the point is an important one. 


Cae SUCCESS AT (GOLE. 


The club-head is taken back with the left hand. 
Tt has been mentioned that, during the address, the 
knuckles of the first and second fingers of that hand 
should be visible. The inaugural movement should 
be to turn the left wrist inwards a little so that the 
kruckle of the third finger comes into view. The 


Finish of the Pitch-and-Run Shot of about 100 yards. 


fourth will follow; the main point at the moment 
is gently to screw this left wrist in the manner 
described. Keep the left forearm taut. There 
should be quite a tenseness in it. If there be any 
slackness, the shot will not be timed accurately. 
Take the club up without lifting any part of either 
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foot from the ground. There may be some movement 
at the knees, but the feet should be fixtures, with 
the pressure (I will not say the weight) greater on the 
left foot than on the right. 

At the beginning of the downward swing, the right 
hand, through the medium of the thumb and fore- 
finger, which are gripping tightly, becomes the master 
hand. The left arm remains taut, but the right 
hand is doing the now all-important work of guiding 
the club-head. At the instant of impact, try to 
send the club-head straight through in the direction 
of the flag. As you do so, let the weight go on to 
the left leg; that will help to facilitate a straight 
follow-through. And remember not to be in a violent 
hurry during the swing; undue haste often causes 
an undue tightening of the wrists, which should 
have their natural working powers even though the 
grip is tight and the left forearm is taut. 

So much for the long pitch-and-run shot. For 
the short one, it is desirable even to increase the 
openness of the stance since, in this case, virtually 
no body movement at all should be permitted. Have 
the ball opposite the instep of the left foot, which 
should be pointing straight down the line. This 
will necessitate the right foot being brought round 
a little nearer to the ball than for the longer stroke. 
Most of the weight should be on the left foot 
throughout the swing (keep it forward all the while) ; 
that will help to prevent the body from moving. 
The swing may be a trifle more upright than for the 
stroke previously described ; otherwise there will be 
no difference except, naturally, in the length of the 
back-swing. That is governed by the length of 
shot required. It is again important to follow 
through in a line straight with the flag ; if you can 
keep the club head in that line for a full yard after 
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striking the ball, so much the better. With the feet 
close together, most of the weight on the left: foot, 
the stance open, and the body kept steady, accurate 
striking is rendered comparatively simple. 

For the longer shot, as I have already said, the 
weight should be evenly divided during the address, 


Finish of the Pitch-and-Run of about 35 yards. 


and only transferred to the left foot for the purpose of 
the finish. For any length of shot, I think that it 
is best to raise the right heel from the ground, as 
the follow-through begins, so as to assist in the cause 
of keeping that follow-through as long as possible 
in the intended line of flight. In a general way, 
I would say that the shorter the shot the more 
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open should be the stance, and that the body should 
be almost stable save for the fact that the right 
hip, which moved very little during the up-swing, 
should come well round for the finish. And 
remember to control the direction taken by the club- 
head with the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand, these two members being placed close together, 
with the thumb pointing down the shaft. 

One of the most beautiful shots in the game is 
the cut stroke with the mashie. There are times 
when its employment is imperative if the hole or a 
stroke is to be saved, as, for instance, when the 
pin is only just beyond a hazard which has to be 
carried, and there is no reason why any golfer of 
ordinary ability should not attempt to master this 
valuable shot. It is best to begin at fairly long 
distances, which call for little judgment as regards 
the length of stroke. At the outset the player will 
find it quite trying enough to obtain the cut properly, 
and if he confuses his mind by endeavouring to 
judge distance to within a yard, he is not likely 
to make rapid progress. To play a short mashie 
shot with cut requires a mixture of delicacy and 
firmness of touch which might perplex the average 
golfer; the long cut stroke is easier in the sense 
that while it demands perfect accuracy as regards 
the manner of striking the ball, the regulation of 
distance is a less delicate matter than in the case 
of the short shot. 

The player should stand well behind the ball, 
which should be just about opposite to the left big 
toe. Begin the up-swing with the left hand, the 
wrist of that hand screwing gently inwards as 
previously described, but instead of taking the club 
round, push the arms away from the body as they 
ascend. Let them become positively refractory, so 
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to speak; let them exhibit a tendency to get away 
from the body while the latter remains still. In 
this shot only is it that the armpits open as the 
club rises; in all other shots they remain closed. 
Most of the weight should be on the left foot ; 
that naturally renders it easy to push the club away 
from the body during the up-swing. 


2 


Finish of the Cut Mashie Shot. 


It is mainly an arm-shot. Keep the left arm 
rigid and the left wrist taut. Any freedom in it 
will create ruin. 

The right arm should also be firm, but, in this 
case, the left hand is the one that does the hitting. 
Let the arms go up and out without moving the 
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body ; it is a simple matter to pull them in again, 
and, if they come down in the same track as that which 
they occupied when going up, the face of the mashie 
will cut across the ball. And there will be the cut 
shot. There is no necessity to try and guide. Let 
the rigid left arm hit the ball; the right will do 
enough guiding of its own accord. For this stroke, 
it is well to address the ball with the nose of the 
club turned very slightly away from the spot to 
which it is intended to play ; the left hand is thus 
assisted to take its proper place as the master hand. 
Given perseverance and careful attention to details, 
I am sure that anybody ought to be able to make 
himself a good mashie plaver. 


HINTS IN BRIEF. 
THE PITCH AND RUN MASHIE SHOT. 


Swing.—Moderately slowly, or, at any rate, not 
very rapidly both up and down. 

Grp.—Tightest with thumbs and forefingers of 
both hands ; and let the handle of the mashie press 
firmly into the fleshy part of the left hand opposite 
the little finger. 

Stance.—Open—the shorter the shot the more open 
the stance. Stand close to the ball so as to be 
looking straight down on to it. 

Up-Swing.—Take the club up with the left hand ; 
keep the left forearm taut and the body as near 
motionless as possible. 

Down-Swing.—Let the right hand be master so as 
to guide the club ; left arm still taut ; follow-through 
in the direction of the flag. 

Werght.—Mostly on left foot all through stroke. 
Do not move the left heel at all; the swing is 
regulated easier. 


THE CUT MASHIE SHOT. 


Stance.—Well tehind the ball, which should be 
opposite the left big toe. 

Up-Swing.—Push the arms away from the body 
in taking the club up, but do not allow the body to 
move. Have the left arm rigid and the right firm ; 
most of the weight on the left foot. 

Down-Swing.—Bring the arms in again, the left 
still rigid. Hit with the left arm; the right acting 
as a support. 


JACK WHITE. 


SHORT APPROACHES. 


THE VALUE OF THE RUNNING-UP 
SHOT. 
By JACK WHITE. 


SUPPOSE that nobody ever engages in a round 
of golf without being called upon to accom- 
plish a number of short approaches. Courses 

may be laid out so as to demand one or two or three 
full shots, or, at any rate, nothing less than a firm 
half-shot, but humanity has a way of falling so far 
short of the ideal in its manner of dealing with the 
ideal hole that frequently the player finds himself 
thirty or fortv yards from the green when he ought 
to be on it. That being so, I venture to say that 
no stroke is worthier of deep study than the short 
approach. 

Particularly is this the case where the golfer of 
moderate ability is concerned. ‘The first-class per- 
former does not often fail to reach the green with 
a half-shot or even a full one; moreover, he drives 
such a long way that he makes the second shot com- 
paratively easy for himself. The average player 
perhaps does not hit a very long drive ; consequently, 
he has to put a lot of power into his second stroke, 
with the result that a certain degree of accuracy is 
often sacrificed, and he finds himself some distance 
short or wide of the green. Obviously his best 
chance of atoning for his previous deficiencies is to 
lay the short approach so close to the hole that he 
has an opportunity of getting down with the first 
putt. It is not given to everybody to hit a tee shot 
of great length ; there are many golfers to whom the 
task is a physical impossibility. The long shot on 
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to the green with brassie, cleek, or iron is no simple 
matter. Fortunately, the game rewards skill of all 
kinds ; and for the player who is wanting in any of 
the strokes which I have mentioned, no knowledge 
is of greater value than that which enables a person 


Finish of the Running-up Shot, 


to put a short approach close to the hole. Indeed, 
it is useful to anybody ; the occasion for turning it to 
account recurs again and again. It does not require 
unusual physical strength, and there is nothing about 
it in the nature of a knack or trick which is the gift 
of a few fortunate geniuses. it is a simple stroke 
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which simply needs to be played in the proper 
manner, 

Short approaches may be divided into two classes, 
namely, running-up shots and pitched shots. These 
may be sub-divided. There are the running-up 
shots which are played with a mid-iron or a jigger, 
so as to give the ball a very slight loft at the begin- 
ning of its journey, and there are the running-up 
shots made with a putter, so that the ball travels 
along the ground all the way. Of pitched 
approaches, there are those accomplished with cut 
or back-spin, by means of which the ball is induced 
to stop just about where it alights, and there are 
those in which pitch and run play equally important 
parts. We will deal first with the running-up 
stroke. The manner of executing it is the same 
whether you are employing a mid-iron, a jigger, or a 
putter ; the only point is that, with the last-mentioned 
instrument, you need to stand a little nearer to the 
ball than with either of the other two clubs, because 
the putter has slightly the more upright he. With 
that small dissimilarity explained, we can proceed to 
consider the question of the run-up without being 
encumbered by considerations as to which club is in 
use. Let the golfer make his choice, according to 
circumstances and fancies. 

But first let me say that, in the ordinary way, ] 
would not run up from a distance of more than about 
forty yards. When the player is thus situated it 
pays him well to reflect what kind of shot he shall 
attempt. Far too many golfers seize a mashie and 
proceed to pitch as though there existed no alterna- 
tive means of attaining the end. Personally, if I 
had the choice between running-up and pitching, I 
nearly always would select the former method, 
because I feel convinced that it is the safer. Now- 
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a-days such a choice often presents itself. For one 
thing, there are so many open approaches to greens 
and, for another, the fairway is usually so good that 
there is little danger of the ball being deflected from 
the line. Furthermore, there are many holes at 
which the run-up is the only shot likely to meet with 
success, especially in the case of the average golfer. 
Take, for instance, the seventeenth hole at St. 
Andrews and the eleventh at Sunningdale, the 
splendid course with which I have the honour now 
to be associated. A very skilful player might suc- 
ceed at these holes with pitched approaches, and, 
indeed, Harry Vardon executed a wonderful cut 
pitch at the eleventh at Sunningdale in the final of 
the £400 tournament last autumn ; but I should say 
that, nine times out of ten, the run-up would be the 
shot to trust, except for a champion. 

It is nearly always the safer stroke to play against 
a slope, inasmuch as a ball pitched short meets with 
the opposition of the incline, and, as a consequence, 
stops short, while the task of pitching a ball up to 
the hole and making it stay there is difficult. The holes 
which I have mentioned are typical of very many in 
all parts of the country, and they prove that 
practising the running-up shot is a task well worth 
pursuing. The stroke is one of two ways of getting 
up, and, of the two, it is frequently the better. If 
you are ‘‘made’’ for a 4, it usually will enable you 
to obtain that figure. The cut pitch may secure for 
you a brilliant 3, but unless you are very good at it 
there is considerable danger of its ending in an 
ugly 6. 

The running-up shot should be played off the 
right leg. Let the right foot be square to the line 
which you intend to take, with the ball just a few 
inches inside that foot. The heels should be fairly 
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close together. Beware of adopting too open a 
stance. The illustrations will convey the clearest 
ideas of the correct and incorrect stances ; the reason 
that many players fail with the run-up is that they 
stand too open. The hands should be slightly in 
front of the ball. This, naturally, will take some 
of the loft off the face of the mid-iron or jigger, but 
sufficient will remain to have the desired effect— 
sufficient, that is, to raise the ball two or three 
inches off the ground and give it a start. 

It is necessary to remember to keep firm on your 
feet throughout the stroke. The shot is played 
almost entirely with the arms and wrists, and you 
need to determine to let the club do the work without 
the assistance of the body, which should be abso- 
lutely still, and without any kind cf pivoting except, 
perhaps, a very slight turn inwards of the left knee 
while the club is being taken back. That move- 
ment of the knee, however, is so small that there is 
no need to try to cultivate it. It comes involun- 
tarily ; the point to observe is to allow the arms, the 
wrists, and the club to perform the shot, with the 
club-head leading all the while. 

In regard to the manner of holding the club, there 
is one secret which is all-important. The famous 
Musselborgh golfers of old, who were expert at this 
shot, as one might have expected them to be seeing 
that it could be exploited repeatedly on their course, 
knew the secret to a man. I believe that it was 
discovered by old Willie Park, who was open cham- 
pion in 1860, 1863, 1866 and 1875. His contem- 
poraries and followers at Musselburgh studied it 
assiduously. Bob Ferguson, the champion of 1880, 
1881 and 1882, and Willie Campbell were fully 
alive to its importance and were exceedingly good 
at the stroke. Personally, I am free to confess that 
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I mastered it by watching the present Willie Park, 
son of the ex-champion mentioned above, and him- 
self winner of the open championship on two 
occasions. 

The secret is to have the left wrist arched over 
the handle of the club, so to speak, so that the back 
of the hand is facing the same way as the body. 
The thumb of the right hand should be pointing 
straight down the shaft to the ground, and careful 
attention should be paid to the arching of the wrist 
of the other hand. At first the hold does not seem 
at all natural or comfortable, but a little persever- 
ance will render it tolerable and the reward ought to 
be considerable. It helps to avoid the fault of 
hitting the ball with the club-head rising and _ its 
loft increasing. You need to keep the club-head 
low all the time, from the beginning of the back 
swing till the end of the follow-through, and that 
desideratum is most likely to be obtained by prac- 
tising the arched wrist as seen in the illustrations 
showing the proper way of playing the run-up. It 
is in this fashion that Willie Park accomplishes the 
shot so well, and there is nobody better at it than 
he, although Ben Sayers, senior, is very difficult to 
beat. 4 
As regards the course of the club-head, it is best 
to imagine that you are trying to make that object 
follow the track of a chalk line drawn from the ball 
to the hole, and extended behind the ball. ‘That is 
to say, you need to take the club back and you need 
also to follow-through in as nearly a straight line as 
is possible. Remember, too, to keep the head of 
the instrument close to the ground, and to let it lead 
the hands. The club-head always should lead. It 
will be kept down by the arched wrist, but it is 
necessary to see that it follows the same line as that 
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leading to the hole. The club will come in a little 
at the end of the upward swing (that is inevitable), 
but if you determine to send it back straight and 
follow-through straight you will not go far wrong. 
As the club strikes the ball and goes forward the 
right hand will turn over a trifle; it will do this 
involuntarily and it is part of the secret of success. 
The result will be a shot with top spin and conse- 
quent running power. 

Keep the elbows well into the side, and play the 
stroke largely off the wrists. Many golfers, in 
attempting the shot, have the ball too far away and 
stand too open. Therefore, as they strike, the club- 
head is rising, the loft is increasing to the ruination 
of the running capacity of the shot, and the club 
comes round instead of travelling essentially forward 
during the follow-through. 

In playing short pitch-and-run shots with the 
mashie (that is to say, shots of about 4o yards) a 
great point is not to move the body, or even the knees, 
to any appreciable extent throughout the stroke. At 
the distance mentioned the club is quite sufficient to 
obtain the desired length. The most common error 
among unsuccessful golfers is that of moving the 
body in an effort to induce it to help the club. They 
sway back with the mashie and sway forward with — 
it. I firmly believe that it is this unsettled state of 
the body that causes them to look up too quickly—the 
disastrous mistake that nearly always ends ina 
hopeless foozle. If only they would determine to 

keep quite still about the body and legs (even unto 
~the-knees for this short shot), and let the club do 
everything, they would not be in that unsettled 
condition which provokes the fault of the premature 
glance at the flying ball. You want a comfortable 
and somewhat relaxed stance, with the hands just 
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behind the ball. Take care not to lift the hands 
suddenly as you strike. Numerous players do this 
under the impression that the action is going to 
assist in lifting the ball into the air. The club “will 
do all the lifting. So put your faith in its laid back 
face, and, as you hit, keep your hands down and 


Finish of the®Short Mashie with Cut. 


your head down, with your body and legs steady, 
and your feet planted firmly on the ground. The 
follow-through will be low. It is only when you 
raise the hands sharply at the moment of impact that 
the club finishes at all high in the short pitch-and- 
run stroke. 

Sometimes it is necessary to essay with a mashie 
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a shot that will make the ball stop within a few 
inches of the place where it pitches. It is a fairly 
advanced shot, but there is a way of playing it which 
many a golfer might attempt with success. It is 
not a matter of drawing the face of the mashie across 
the ball at the instant of hitting. “That stroke 
requires the most perfect precision and a lot of skill. 
I would recommend the average player to depend 
upon an easier method. During the address, let the 
left arm be straight and let the back of the hand be 
looking upwards and all the knuckles showing. That 
position means that the mashie is laid back to the 
full extent of its loft. 

Keep it so throughout the stroke; then it will cut 
under the ball and prevent the latter from running 
when it alights. Keep the left arm stiff throughout 
the shot so that the mashie is laid back to its own 
loft all the while and never let that left arm relax 
till the end of the follow-through. The stroke is 
practically a stiff hit with a rigid left arm, and it 
will produce hardly any run. It is the loose arm 
shot that has run. One advantage of this manner of 
playing the stroke is that a stiff wind will not take 
the ball out of its course; it is flying so strongly. 
A skilful golfer can play his all-pitch approaches in 
a very intricate and highly successful fashion. I 
have suggested here a practical means by which the 
moderate player may secure just about the same 
reward. It is worth trying. 


HINTS IN’ BRIEF. 
THE RUNNING-UP SHOT. 


Stance.—Only very slightly open; a really open 
stance is usually fatal. 

Grip.—Right thumb pointing down shaft; left 
wrist arched outwards so that it faces the same way 
as the body. Hands slightly in front of the ball 
for mid-iron or jigger. 

Swing.—Try to keep the club-head close to the 
ground and in the line of the shot both in the back 
swing and in following through. 
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TOM BALL, 


THE ART OF PUTTING. 
By TOM BALL. 


HE attitude of the average player towards the 
aly gentle art of putting is, 1 venture to think, one 
of the most irrational features of the whole 
scheme of golf learning. Many a man will take 
out half a dozen balls, and practise shot after shot 
with his driver, cleek, iron, or mashie. The one 
club to which he will not apply himself for any 
considerable period is his putter. Not for a moment 
would I discourage assiduousness in studying the 
longer shots (it is bound to be useful), but what I 
cannot understand is why the person who is prepared 
to devote half an hour at frequent intervals to the 
task of improving his driving so seldom evinces an 
inclination to give even ten minutes to his putting. 
He is deeply concerned when he finds himself 
out of form with any of the clubs that are used 
for the shots of longer range, and he is convinced 
that, by giving diligent attention to the matter, he 
can cure the fault. But when he is off his putting— 
well, he is simply off it. He waits for it to come 
back to him. 

Perhaps that is because there is a widespread 
idea that putting cannot be improved by practice. 
It has been called an inspiration, and people are 
apt to resign themselves to the belief that there is 
nothing to do but leave it to look after itself. They 
simply wait for the inspiration to exercise its benign 
influence when it feels in the mood to do so. It does 
operate occasionally where even the most careless of 
golfers are concerned, but to place the faith in it 
which so many players are ever ready to concede 
is a great mistake. I am convinced that the notion 
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that there is little or nothing to be gained by practis- 
ing putting is one of the worst of golfing fallacies. 
I am certain that there is a great deal to be gained ; 
in fact, I do not know any other department of the 
game which gives a richer reward to the man who 
studies it unremittingly. And, in this connection, 
it is worth while remembering that something like 
half the shots expended on a round are usually taken 
on the greens. As often as not, the man who has 
accomplished a score of 80 has required forty putts 
for the eighteen holes. Repeatedly one hears the 
recorder of a score of 85 say that he ought to have 
done much better, only he took three putts on each 
of six or seven greens. Very nearly half the game 
is played within twenty yards of the hole, and yet 
experience teaches me that practice for the operations 
in that small area is sadly neglected by the majority 
of golfers. It may be tedious work, but to the 
player who wants to improve, I would say: ‘‘ Give 
half an hour whenever you can to your putting. You 
will be well repaid for your trouble.’’ 

For myself, I seize every opportunity of practising 
putting. If I have nothing to do in the shop for 
ten minutes, I go on to the last green, and keep 
myself in touch with the art of holing-out. And in 
this connection, I may remark that I do hole out 
everything ; if it be only a putt of three inches I 
play it. Such training is useful for stroke competi- 
tions and also for matches if you happen to oppose 
a man who agrees with the recommendation in the 
rules that players should not concede putts to their 
rivals. Winter and summer I follow the advice 
which I am here giving; and, in the spring, when 
the season is beginning in earnest and the champion- 
ship and other big tournaments are in view, I spend 
from three to five hours a day practising putting. 
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In fact, I devote every spare minute to the purpose. 
I am thankful to be able to say that never in my 
life have I been off my putting. 

That, I know, is a sweeping statement, but it is 
a true one, and for the pleasant reflection which 
it engenders I have to thank my constant attention 
to the subject. Continual practice gives to one 
just that touch which is necessary ; it impregnates 
the system with the confidence that the ball can be 
laid two or three inches from the hole, and, on 
occasion, deposited in the hole. There is no other 
way of becoming a really good putter. One warning, 
however, I would advance at this point. I have 
found that it is wise to abstain from putting practice 
for two clear days before an event which one 
particularly wants to win. ‘That is the only respite 
to be recommended. It is possible to become stale 
in putting as well as in other departments of the 
pastime, and the player who has been faithful for 
several weeks in his preparations for the task of 
getting the ball into the hole at a minimum cost of 
strokes is discreet in resting for forty-eight hours 
prior to the big contest. Then he embarks upon his 
task with a feeling of freshness and with the proper 
touch instilled in him. 

However, it is no use suggesting to the player 
that he should practise unless he determines to set 
about the work in the right way. The doctrine 
which I propose to preach may be considered 
unorthodox by some admittedly fine players, but the 
efficacy of it has been proved to my own satisfaction, 
and I hope to be able to show to the satisfaction 
of the reader that it is sound in theory. I do not 
believe in keeping the body absolutely still during the 
whole of the putting swing. Such restraint is, I 
know, generally recommended, the idea being the 
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arms and club should swing backwards and forwards 
like the pendulum of aclock. That system may suit 
some players (after all, there are so many ways of 
laying a ball dead or holing it that one ought not 
to be dogmatic where this part of the game is con- 


A wrong backward Swing. The club has been pushed 
away from the player. 


cerned), but my own opinion is that the scheme of 
keeping the body stock still during the stroke is 
calculated to produce a general feeling of tautness 
which, I venture to declare, is one of the worst 
things imaginable for putting. It tightens all the 
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muscles, with the result that the player is likely 
to snatch or stab at the ball—usually a fatal method, 
After devoting hundreds of hours to the study and 
practice of putting, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that the best way is to let the body go slightly 


The correct backward Swing. 


forward with the club as the ball is struck. In that 
way, a smooth and rhythmic follow-through is en- 
couraged. And a putt struck with the club performing 
that gently-flowing movement is much more likely 
to be successful than one which is executed by means 
of a peck or a snatch at the ball, a method which is 
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seen so often in the case of the man who keeps his 
body absolutely rigid during the stroke. 

I have mentioned this matter first in order to 
indicate that I am all for relaxation of the muscles 
(and, therefore, delicacy of touch) during the process 
of putting. There should be no sense of tautness in 
any part of the body. The player who is worried 
by the understanding that he must keep his body as 
still as a monument is nearly sure to tighten the 
muscles of the fore-arms ; he cannot stiffen one lot 
of muscles without the other. The consequence is 
that he stabs or pushes at the ball, and then there 
is no telling what may happen to him on the green. 

Having appreciated the point as regards the 
necessity of an easy, relaxed feeling when putting, 
let us consider the operation in detail. Personally, 
I adopt the overlapping grip. I find that, for this 
department of the pastime, it is considerably better 
than the palm grip, because it promotes a light way 
of holding the club and resultant delicacy of touch. 
Many players grasp the handle of the putter with 
too much resolution, thus causing a straining of the 
muscles, while a great number, in addition to falling 
into this error, have their two hands apart on the 
club, which means that each hand is working against 
the other. My opinion is that the implement should 
be held very lightly in the left hand and guided 
with the forefinger of the right hand. The latter 
should not grip at all; its hold should be just 
sufficient to maintain steadiness of the club, which 
should rest on the forefinger. A glance at the 
illustrations will show what. I mean. It will be 
observed that the second finger of the right hand 
is practically off the club, which is being supported 
by its guide, the first finger. 

Now as to the stance. It should be fairly open, 
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with the feet close together. I stand with my 
heels three or four inches apart, and the inside of 
the soles of my feet about six and a half inches 
apart. The ball is opposite the left instep. JI am 
a strong believer in standing well over the ball so 
as to look straight down on it. I have found from 
experience that that system is considerably better 
than looking across to the ball, so to speak. 

Now we are ready to play the shot. Bearing in 
mind not to grip at all with the right hand, but 
merely to guide with it by means of the forefinger, 
*swing the putter back with the left hand, the grip 
of which is light. Personally, I swing back very 
slowly. Then, as the club strikes the ball during 
the forward swing, the general pose of relaxation 
and the consequent element of ease at the knees, 
causes the body to sway forward a little and enables 
one to follow-through far better than when one stands 
very firmly for the stroke. A common mistake is 
pushing the club outwards at the beginning of the 
back swing. As a rule, it is caused by a too slavish 
faith in the idea of the pendulum swing. It will 
not be committed very often if the player remembers 
to do the swinging with the left hand and introduce 
no pressure with the right. The latter may involun- 
tarily exert a little force at the instant of impact ; 
the main thing is to determine that it shall be chiefly 
a guide. Then it will not do too much. These, 
then, are the principles of the swing which I employ. 

When addressing the ball, it is most important 
to make certain that the face of the putter is square 
to the line which you propose to take. Never hurry 
unduly about a putt. There is no need for funereal 
slowness ; but many players go to the other extreme. 
They rush up and hit the ball without waiting to 
see that the face of the club is set at the proper 
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angle. They ought not to expect to succeed. 
Numerous short putts are missed through — this 
particular form of carelessness. 

In the case of a long putt, it should be of a 
more than ordinarily perplexing nature before you 


A wrong finish. The club has cut across the line of 
the putt, the result of the wrong backward Swing. 


decide to study the line from both ends. When 
you adopt the latter course, you often see two lines, 
which only adds to your embarrassment. I have 


found that the first look, provided that sufficient 
care be exercised in connection with it, generally 
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proves to be the safest one. Having selected your 
line, bring the vision from the hole to the ball, 
picking out a spot at about the half distance over 
which you resolve the ball shall pass. Keep that 
spot in your mind when striking, and, as a rule, 
the putt will be straight. 

I have come to the conclusion that the best part 
of the club with which to hit the ball is the toe; 
that is to say, with the inch or so of the face which 
is nearest to the toe. There is more weight in that 
part of the putter than there is in the heel, and, 
as a consequence, the ball runs much steadier and 
truer than when struck from the centre or the heel. 
Many people think that my putts are going to be 
short. But although the ball looks like dying 
prematurely, it goes on and on until it reaches the 
side of the hole, or, better still, drops into the tin. 
That is the result of the combination of the light 
grip and the hitting of the shot off the toe. I have 
seen men succeed when striking the ball off the heel 
of the putter, but they do not often last long as 
deadly players on the green. 

Unless the situation be very desperate, I do not 
believe in ‘‘ going’’ for a putt of six or seven yards. 
I try to hole it, but I never take the risk of running 
four feet past. Following that system, it is sur- 
prising how often one does hole the ball. When you 
have a slope on the left, it is often a good policy 
to pull the ball into the slope instead of going up 
the side of the hill and trusting to the configuration 
of the ground to bring the ball back to the line. 
In the ordinary way, I do not try to pull my putts, 
but, in the circumstances mentioned, the method 
suggested is sometimes the best, especially as there 
are risks in placing a ball at the complete mercy 
of undulations. The ball can be secured by turning 
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“WHY NOT” 4 
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PUREBE DOT | GOLDEN DOT. 


GOLF 
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the nose of the club a trifle on to the ball during 
address. Under normal conditions, however, I 
always place the face of the putter square to the 
line, and it is the desirability of doing this that 
renders a wooden or aluminium putter better than a 
cleek. The former sits so comfortably on the ground, 
that one can make certain that it is in the right 
position. Such assurance is not so easy to obtain 
with an iron club. 

There is one matter in connection with the cutting 
of the grass on putting greens which, I think, deserves 
attention. Suppose the green is cut four times a 
week. As a rule, the man entrusted with the task 
performs a double movement. He works from top 
to bottom and then from side to side. ‘The result 
is that at the end of his operations the grass is lying 
two ways, and, if you have a cross putt, one patch 
of grass is against you and another is with you. 
That is frequently the reason why you seem to see 
two lines when you study the putt from both the 
ball and the hole, and, in any case, it is apt to 
spoil many a well-struck shot, which careers gaily 
over the patch which is favourable to the run and 
stops quickly when it comes against the adverse 
stems. A green ought to be cut from corner to 
corner, or from side to side, or from top to bottom ; 
always in one direction, and one only. That is mere 
justice to the player. Yet how often it is overlooked! 
For the purpose of practice, I always take eight 
balls on to a _ green and putt from eight 
different positions; from the four corners and the 
four places midway between the corners. In this 
manner, one is tested by a variety of strokes, and 
the education thus obtained is invaluable. I believe 
that any golfer who is a bad or indifferent putter 
can improve himself by constant practice. 

H 


HINTS IN BRIEF. 
PUTTING. 


Stance.—Fairly open; heels three or four inches 
apart ; ball opposite the left instep. Stand easily ; 
do not tighten any muscles. 

Grip.—Handle of club resting on forefinger of 
right hand, which finger guides. Do not actually 
grip with the right hand; only with the left, and 
that not tightly—just firmly enough to control club. 

Up-Swing.—Slowness is a virtue; beware of 
pushing club outwards and away from the feet. 

Down-Swing.—Be sure not to check the club at 
the instant of impact; let the body sway forward 
a few inches with the club, as you strike the ball, so 
as to encourage a smooth follow-through. 

Never hurry unduly over any putt, long or short, 
easy or difficult. 
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A Great Golfer’s 
Eulogy 
of the 
Ideal Food-Drink 


Mr. J. G. SHERLOCK writes trom 
The Stoke Poges Golf Club. 


“ As I have been using Horlick’s Malted 
Milk in both Powder and Tablet forms 
for the last three years I have had ample 
time in which to test its merits.#To 
maintain good form and ability a Golfe; 
needs to keep himself in the pink of con- 
dition in both Physical and Nerve 
force, so that the ordeals of Open 
Championships and match play gener- 
ally may be successfully carried 
through. 

In these respects Horlick’s is the 
Ideal food-drink, and my use of it 
has proved it to be all you claim for 
it. Your Lunch Tablets are also most 
useful as they may be carried at all 
times,and taken during a hard round 
they supply that energy and endurance 
so necessary. 

Istrongly recommendHorlick’s Malted 
Milk and I cannot speak too highly of 
its merits as a Golfer’s help.” 


Oct, 22nd. 


A glass of Horlick’s before a 
hard round or match gives 
strength, energy and endur- 
ance, and taken hot is the 
best restorative . 


Also available in Tablet form 
as a delicious food confection. 
A few dissolved in the mouth 
will prevent fatigue and thirst. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in 
Sterilised Glass Bottles at 1/6, 
9/6, and 11/- 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK 
THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR GOLFERS. 
Served at Club Houses, Hotels, and Restaurants 


Write for Sample and Vest Pocket Case (for Tablets) free by post. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks. 
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You can’t get wet. 
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anteed to stand any climate. 
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same coat, only shorter 


No Sportsman should 
be without it. 


Remit foreign postage. Free 
postage only to British Isles. 


Send chest measurement, with 
order, to— 


G.PRATT & Co., 


148 Leadenhall St., 
LONDON, EC. 


(Phone: Avenue 6346,) 


also at Streatham, S.W. 
and Beckenham, S.E. 
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THE ART OF BUNKER PLAY. 


LAWRENCE tAYTON 


RECOVERIES. 
THE ART OF BUNKER PLAY. 


By LAWRENCE AYTON. 


EXT to the knowledge of how to avoid 
difficulties on the golf course, no form of 
practical skill is more valuable, I suppose, 

than that which enables us to escape from them at 
the smallest possible cost. We may be earnest and, 
on the whole, fairly successful in our efforts to steer 
and carry clear of trouble, but the fact remains that 
we do occasionally patronise the bunkers and other 
distressing places designed by nature and the links 
architects, 

This is a very satisfactory condition of affairs. 
The greater the intricacy of the course (at any rate, 
within reason), and the more often the player finds 
himself first in doubt and then in difficulty, the better 
the green as a training ground and the more rapid 
is likely to be the progres$ of the golfer in his quest 
of completeness. There is nothing on earth more 
dull or retardative to the ambitious player than an 
easy links. Personally, I had my education in the 
game at St. Andrews, where there are bunkers and 
other sources of uneasiness in plenty. I had my 
full share of practice in these spots (they are not to 
be missed by the person who, day after day, makes 
his way round the glorious old course in Fifeshire), 
and, in all humility. I venture to assert that I know 
something about hazards and the means of getting 
out of their clutches. Surely the experiences of our 
family at the seventeenth hole at St. Andrews would 
have been sufficient in themselves to goad anybody to 
study the art of recovering. 
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That seventeenth—the famous ‘‘ Road hole,’’ and, 
in my humble estimation, the most testing golfing 
hole in the world—cost my father the open cham- 
pionship of 1885. In the last round he was winning 
easily. It seemed that nothing could prevent him 
from finishing at the top of the list. . He came to the 
fateful seventeenth, and found himself in the 
dreaded bunker to the left close to the green. Even 


Wrong stance. The left foot is too far forward, and 
the position is not open. 


then he had such a long lead that it appeared im- 
possible for him to lose, but he went from the bunker 
to the road, and from the road back to the bunker, 
and so on, several times, just as many had done before 
him and many have done since, until at length he 
holed out in tr. He finished second, two strokes 
behind the victor, Bob Martin. My father often 
talks of that incident, and never without reminding 
me of an even more gigantic total which I compiled 
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An Enjoyable Game 


depends not only on your own fitness but perhaps more than 
you realise—on the ball you play with. 

Who will gainsay the pleasure that is experienced ina long 
drive, a perfect approach, and that nice running on the green 
when you cannot seem to do otherwise than putt brilliantly. 

The ball that will give youthe maximum of pleasure is the 


GOLF BALL, 


with which during three months 

of 1913 no less than 620 Compe- 

titions including the Professional 

hampionship of Germany were 
won, 

“THE CHICK” 
Bramble or Patent Marking 
“ THE BIG CHICK” 
Bramble or Patent Marking 


excellent 
Balls made by 
us are :— 
“THE CLINCHER ” 
1/9 each. 
“THE DIAMOND CHICK” 
1/6 each. 
“THE NEW HAWK” 
1/3 each. 
4 “THE 
vy BY > oy gy OSPREY” 
{ Rw ' : y Kf, 1/- each. 
{ 3 iz 
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The North British Rubber Co., Ltd., 
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at that self-same hole, although the occasion was not 
so important. 

I was accomplishing a really good score in a com- 
petition of the St. Andrews Club. Going to the 
seventeenth, I placed my second shot nicely at the 
bottom of the slope, short of the green. I played a 
pitch in a greedy attempt to snatch a 4, where a 5 
would have been plenty good enough for the occasion. 


Correct stance for the Niblick Shot in a Bunker. 


Then began a chapter of accidents which were 
monotonous in their similarity. How many times I 
went from road to bunker and from bunker to road 
I cannot remember. I know that at length I was 
safely on the green in 14, and that I holed a putt of 
about ten yards for a 15! 

The man who failed to learn something from such 
an experience, and his subsequent reflections upon 
it, would be very dull indeed. Two points which 
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are more or less wrapped up in one another present 
themselves to the mind. The first is that when in 
a medal round you are doing a satisfactory score, it 
is not worth the risk of trying to save a stroke near 
the end by attempting a brilliant shot, regardless of 
the difficulties. It may come off, but, at such a 
stage, it is generally more profitable to play a safe 
stroke. The second is that, when you are in trouble, 


Wrong position at top of Swing, which has not been 
sufficiently upright. 


the thing to do is to remember the shots that are to 
follow and to determine that, no matter how little 
distance you obtain from the bunker, you will dis- 
lodge the ball in one stroke and put it into a satis- 
factory position for the next shot. Ambition in the 
matter of length should be sternly governed by these 
considerations ; in most instances, it is best to settle 
down philosophically to the thought that you are 
going to lose a stroke for the sin of getting into 
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The Motor Cycle that made 
history at Brooklands 


By winning the One Hour Team Race for all comers, some 

of the competing machines ranging up to 7-h.p., a team of 

three 3-h.p. Royal Enfields demonstrated to the world 

the great capabilities of this remarkable medium-powered 
Motor Cycle. 


For solo use there is nothing better than the 


3-h.p. ROYAL ENFIELD 


and for Side-car use the 6-h.p. Royal Enfield is incompar- 
able. All Enfield Models are fitted with the Enfield patent 
Two-Speed Gear and Chain Drive. There is nothing else 
so efficient or more reliable. Many leading Golfers ride 
Royal Enfields: there are no more popular machines. 


Write for a Copy of the Enfield Catalogue. 


THE ENFIELD CYCLE London Showrooms 


co., LTD., 48, Holborn Viaduct, 
REDDITCH. LONDON, E.C. 
Sa SE SSN 
Pe SEES! 
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SHAVING 


WITHOUT SOAP, WATER or BRUSH 


LLOYD’S EUX-E-SIS 
and a Razor—tThat’s All! 


THIS delicate demulcent cream quickly softens the 
hardest beard, enabling a man to shave in half the time 
with twice the comfort. It soothes the most sensitive 
skin. Invaluable to Trav.llers and Motorists. 
Caution !—Ask for the WIDOW Lloyd’s EUX-E-SIS at Chemists 


or Stores. The GENUINE bears signature “AMIEE LLOYD” 
(Widow of A. S. Ll-yd) in RED across label. Refuse any other. 


A Tube of EUX-E-SIS sent Post Free for 1/6 (United Kingdom) 
or a small ‘‘ Trial” Tube (suitable for week-end visit) for 6d. by 
Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors— 


Aimée Lloyd & Co. 23, Panton St., Haymarket, London, S.W. 


SKATES 


T.H. DEANE, 22°35: 

e e 9 2168 WESTERN. 

104 KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W. 
SKATE MAKER. 

Patronised by The Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Princess 

Patricia, The Duchess of Bedford, Lady Helen Vincent, Mr. 


Edgar Syers, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, Mr. Grenander, Lady 
Evelyn Grey, Lady Minto, & other Members of Prince's Rink. 


28° MAKER OF THE ROUND-TOE SOLID SKATE <q 
in one piece, as used by Mr. and Mrs. Syers. 
THE DEANE, GRENANDER, CHARLTON and THE OTTAWA. 


AGENT FOR BARNEY & BERRY’'S 
“HANDBOOK OF FIGURE SKATING.” By George Brown. 
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the bunker and resolve not to sacrifice two strokes 
through trying to do something phenomenal. There 
is always the chance of recovering the one by laying 
"an approach dead or holing a long putt. 

When the ball is lying clean in a bunker and a 
fairly good distance from the face, obviously the 
stroke is an ordinary one, except that you are not 
allowed to ground the club during the address. 


Correct position at top of Swing. 


Consequently, nothing special need be said under 
this head. Now let us consider the process of playing 
a real bunker stroke, when the ball is lying half 
buried or so close to the face of the hazard that there 
is demanded a shot which makes the ball rise sharply. 
It is a different shot from any other in the game. 
This is a circumstance which many players overlook ; 
they simply walk into the bunker and take their 
stance and swing the niblick just as they might do 
on the course. There are so many varieties ot 
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circumstances that much must be left to the practical 
sagacity of the golfer himself, but it is a good rule 
in bunkers that the stance should be emphatically 
open—a lot more open, for instance, than that which 
the player concerned adopts for ordinary mashie 
shots. It is desirable to impart a certain amount 
of ‘‘cut’’ to the ball so as to induce it to rise 
sharply, and the open stance will assist in producing 


& = a 


Wrong finish. The club has followed through as for 
an ordinary shot. 


that effect. The body should be behind the ball, 
which should be just about opposite the left toe. 
A glance at the illustrations will make clear my 
meaning. 

Now that we are in the bunker and preparing 
to hit, there is one very useful tip which ought to be 
imparted and digested immediately. As you take 
up your stance, be sure that you obtain a solid 
foundation for your left foot to rest upon. The 
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TURNBERRY HOTEL AND 
GOLF COURSES 


(OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND) 
TWO FINE 18-HOLE COURSES. 
TOM FERNIE, Professional. 


Tole, WDEANE, Sjexor |sCO)R 


GOLFING 


Usually Fine and Pleasant Climate. 


The TURNBERRY HOTEL provides Hot and Cold 
Sea-Water Baths, Electric Light, Lifts, Billiards 
(3 tables), Garage, Tennis, &c. 


Other Glasgow and South-Western Railway Co.’s 
Hotels— 


GLASGOW : St. Enoch Station Hotel. AYR: Station Hotel. 
DUMFRIES : Station Hotel. 


For further Particulars and Descriptive Tariffs, 


apply to— 


“RESIDENT MANAGER,” at the Respective 
Hotels ; or to J. H. THOMAS, Manager, Glasgow 
and South-Western Railway Hotels. Chief Office: 
St. Enoch Station Hotel, Glasgow. 
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GAMAGES 


THE UNIVERSAL SPORTS OUTFITTERS. 


LESS, 


é TWO “ ” 
EVP IOSRS. Op GAM Ace 


GOLF : : 
SPECIALITIES. 


The ‘ REFEREE’ BALL. 


) A really reliable article. 
Equalin quality to any 1/6 
ball on the market. Cover 
is of best Para rubber and 
core is made trom the very 
finest elastic wound by 
special machinery at very 
high tension. Noted for length of drive and steadiness 
on the green. 


Price 1/3 each; 14/6 doz. Sample Ball 1/3 post free. 
GAMAGE GOLF CLUBS 
are made under the personal supervision of one of Scot- 


land’s leading Professicnal Makers, and are correct in all 
details. 


The ‘REFEREE’ (Reg.) Fibre-faced 
Drivers and Brasses, With Black 
Rubber Cloth Grip. 


PRICE 
SEND 
FOR 
COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE 
EACH. OF ALL 


A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., , #Osors 


LONDON, E.C 


Ss" “SPORTS & GAMES. 
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best way to play the stroke (so, at least, I think) 
is to push the club up and away from the body with 
a stiff left arm for the back-swing, and the natural 
tendency of that action is to cause the left foot to 
slide out of position unless it be very securely 
planted on (or in) the soil. The weight is going 
against it as the club rises, so that, in loose sand, 
there is grave danger that it may slip. You will 


Correct finish. 


notice that, when a first-class golfer takes up his 
stance in a bunker, he wriggles his left foot about 
a good deal before proceeding to address the ball 
in earnest. He is boring into the loose sand of the 
surface so as to find something solid on which his 
left foot can exercise a grip. He knows that, if it 
slips while he is swinging the niblick, the stroke 
will be ruined. I am sure very many shots are spoilt 
by failure to observe this precaution. The average 
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player simply disposes himself in the manner that he. 
fancies and gives the ball a thump. It is certain 
that, in the ordinary way, there is not the same 
solidarity of soil in a bunker as there is on the 
fairway, consequently, it is important to go to unusual 
pains to render the stance secure. That slipping 
of the left- foot is as frequent as it is fatal, and 
yet, with a little trouble, it can be averted. 


EE RE ELE ENE ee re 


Stance for shot in long grass. 


I cannot help thinking that many players aim too 
far behind the ball when they are bunkered. I 
know that the generally accepted principle for the 
shot is to aim well behind and bury the head of the 
niblick forcibly in the sand so that the concussion 
shall force the ball out and hurl it forward. That 
is a sound system up to a point, but numerous players 
select a spot altogether too remote from the object 
of their attack. Much of the force of the stroke 
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MACINTOSH’S 
“FREE-GRIP” GOLF 
BOEING 20 coe 


The “FREE-GRIP” MITTENS will keep the hands warm in the 
coldest weather. 


Wool, 2/- per pair; Vicuna, 2/9 per pair ; 
Silk, 3/9 per pair. Cash must accompany all orders, 


Any person infringing, or selling an infringe- 
ment, of this design will be prosecuted. 


The New Tailor-Made Knitted Golf Coat. 


. Extract from “Golf Monthly ”’: : 
“Tn this year’s championships and hig competitions we noticed many 
of the players were wearing knitted tailor-made coats. They looked 
remarkably smart and comfortable, and, we understand, are shower- 


proof.” 
The Coats, which are 35s. each, are supplied in a variety of colours by 


“MACINTOSH, ” °°: sremincrian 
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Fribourg & Treyer’s 
CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS 


HAVE A LARGE SALE AT MANY 
OF THE PRINCIPAL GOLF CLUBS 


Special Rates for Clubs. 


SAMPLES & PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


34, HAYMARKET, : 3. LEADENHALL ST., 
S.W. LONDON. E.C. 


A GOLFING INSPIRATION!!! 
FRANK JOHNSON’S 


Original Design, 
Square Marking, 
Registered No, 626204, 


MIDGE 


GOLF BALL 
7FLIES FURTHER 
PUTTS TRUER 
LASTS LONGER 
than any Golf Ball. 


2/6 EACH. 


: Will not pick up the mud, 
THE “MIDGE 1S REAL GOOD, TRY A SAMPLE BALL, 


Frank Johnson & Co., 3, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 
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is then thrown away on the soil, and the ball may 
not even come out at all. On seaside links, where 
the sand is generally loose and fine, I might aim 
an inch behind the ball; I would do so at St. 
Andrews. As a rule, the sand on inland courses 
is much denser, and I think that half-an-inch is 
enough to allow. The idea of aiming behind can 
be carried to excess. 

It is necessary to hold the club tightly all the 
while—as tightly as possible. In this connection, it 
is a good thing to have the handle of the niblick a 
trifle thicker than that of any other club. The 
fact that, when you take the niblick, you have some- 
thing unusually thick to grip urges you to grip it 
the more strongly. I always adopt this principle, 
and it serves me well. 

The question of distribution of weight is governed 
largely by the build and other characteristics of 
the player. I think my own weight is fairly 
evenly divided during the address, and_ that 
a slight preponderance of it goes on to the right leg 
during the up-swing. However, that is not a very 
momentous matter. It is important to remember 
that, for the up-swing, the club should oz be taken 
round the body. The open stance discourages such 
a mistake, but the necessity of avoiding it is worthy 
of recollection. The left arm should govern the 
stroke all the time.  Stiffen the left arm as the 
niblick rises ; that will cause the club to be pushed 
away from the body and will make the swing an 
upright one, which is just what is wanted. But 
beware of what is generally known as ‘‘ swaying.”’ 
The temptation to commit that fault may be stronger 
where the shot with the upright swing and rigid left 
arm is concerned than in any other case, but it is 
even more vital to keep your head still and so avoid 
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swaying in a bunker than it is when you are playing 
an ordinary stroke. 

Assuming that you have performed this very 
necessary act of restraint, and taken the club back 
with the left arm stiffening all the way, you should 
experience little difficulty in accomplishing the down- 


& 


In long grass—Wrong position at top of Swing. 


swing properly. It is simply a matter of coming 
down with the left arm rigid. The head of the 
club enters the soil, say, half-an-inch behind the 
ball, and the rigidity of the member aforementioned 
prevents a follow-through. The niblick cleaves into 
the sand, and up comes the ball. If you have the 
left elbow slack going up, there is a considerable 


been obtained. You know how essential is a rock-steady foot- 
hold; how often a stroke is spoiled through slipping or slithering. 
Studs are helpful, but these do not go to the root of the trouble. 
It requires thorough modelling on a last designed from prac- 
tical studies of Golfers’ requirements, and you get this in 


This shoe is a proved success, and can, therefore, be purchased 
with full confidence. It is of a rich, deep brown colour, 
thoroughly wet-resisting, and comfortable from first wearing. 
You cannot obtain a better shoe at any price. 


Post orders particularly invited. We have a special method 
of measuring, Simply send us an old pair of your most 
comfortable boots or shoes and we guarantee to satisfy you 
completely. Remittance with Post orders. 
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25]- 


PER PAIR 
Fit Guaranteed 


Write for fully 
Descriptive Leaflet 


Wear shoes that help 
you to play better Golf 


Lice Golfer will be interested in the Blurton Golf Shoe which 


is specially built to improve play, to secure greater foot 
comfort, to give more satisfactory service than has ever 


Blurton’s sxoe 


Price 25/- per pair. 


T. R. BLURTON & CO. 
176 & 177 Strand, London, W.C. 
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The Shoe at 
Vardon Pee 


these pages, 

Note the shoe 

wea rSs he is wearing. 

It is one of the 

six Golf-models made by us and called after 

the great player, “‘ Harry Varpon ” GoLr 
FOOTWEAR. 


Rendered by a special and exclusive process 


absolutely waterproof 


after lengthy and exhaustive experiments in 
co-operation with Vardon himself. 


The Ex-Open-Champion says: “7 prefer them 
Jor golf to any I have.” 
Write for interesting Booklet: ‘‘A Great 
Goller and His Shoes”; it’s free from 


PUBLIC BENEFIT BOOT CoO... Ltd. 
42, CORPORATION ST., 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Style No. 
I8 


Men's 
Boots & Shoes 


GOLF 


FOOTWEAR 18/6 
This Trad» Mark Ladies’ 


is Registered. 16/6 
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likelihood of your pulling in the club coming down 
and smothering the ball. It should be a sharper, 
stiffer, and more compact stroke than any other in 
the game; the object is to cut the ball quickly and 
neatly and at the same time forcibly out of its retreat. 

Even when you are hard up against the face of 
a bunker, it is not necessarily advisable to aim a 
long way behind the ball. In the Sphere and Tatler 
tournament at Hoylake, I remember that the 
opposing side were kind enough to congratulate me 
on recoveries which I made from hazards at three 
consecutive holes, and, on one occasion, I was right 
up against the face of a bunker. I played the shot 
by turning the nose of the club away from the ball 
(that makes one stand further behind than usual) 
and cutting it up without aiming more than about 
half an inch behind it. 

In ditches, the chief point is to accommodate 
oneself to the best stance that is offered, although 
the principles of bunker shots apply where the situa- 
tion is such as to permit of the swinging of the 
club. For long grass and rough generally a very 
useful implement is a modified form of the wry- 
necked club. If the sole can get to the ball and 
despatch it on its journey before the neck comes 
into contact with the long grass, there is a fair 
prospect of obtaining useful distance. Strong arms 
and forearms are exceedingly useful, for tight 
gripping of the club and hard hitting are essential. 

What is known as the mashie-niblick suits most 
people well enough in long grass. The stance 
should be an ordinary one, and a fairly upright half- 
swing should be practised—with none, however, of 
that stiff-armed pushing of the club away from the 
body which has been recommended for the bunker 
stroke. The great points are to keep your head 


In long grass—Correct position at top of Swing. 


In long grass—Finish of the shot. 
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“THE WISE GOLFER 


makes up his mind 


to play on a new links at holiday-time, and chooses, if 
possible, a course suited to his capacity.” 


TO ENJOY 
AN IDEAL HOLIDAY 


at any time of the year go South or West, and 
ensure a delightful time at one of the many 
pleasant resorts where golf and every other out- 
door pastime can be indulged in, amid charming 
scenery, and under perfect holiday conditions. 


‘IN THE PATH OF THE SUN 
tit For Health 


The world-renowfied Links at WESTWARD HO! 
(Amateur Championship, 1912), 

Splendid SEASIDE COURSES at BOURNEMOUTH, 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON, WOOLACOMBE BAY, BUDE, 

PADSTOW (St. Enodoc), and over 100 OTHER GOLF 

LINKS easily reached from LONDON (Waterloo Station). 


Travel via SOUTHAMPTON by Turbine Steamers to 
NORMANDY, BRITTANY, and :CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


Pamphlets giving full particulars, also/ree Illustrated Guides, obtainable 
fom MY, HENRY HOLMES, Supt. of the Line, Waterloo Station, S.E. 
H. A. WALKER, GENERAL MANAGER. 
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WATERPROOF GOLF SHOES 


The Best GOLF SHOE 
on the Market 
at the Price. 


A Really Beautiful Piece of Work 
Gent’s 22/6, Ladies’ I8/6. 


Trees Included. 
CARRIAGE PAID both ways on approval 


Guaranteed absolutely Waterproof 
In Tan and Black and in Half-Sizes. 


All kinds of Athletic Goods supplied, 
Catalogue on receipt of Post Card, 
The Surrey Athletic Agency 


6&8, Arthur Street, Cannon Street, 
LONDON, E.C. - 


(FRANK JOHNSON’S \ 
ais 


CROWN GOLF GRIP 
IMPROVES YOUR GAME 


§ It is a perfect grip in all weathers. 

§ It never blisters your hands. 

§ It enables you to drive further, because the 
CrownGrip never gets hard. 

§ You lose distance with a hard grip. 

§ It will wear for yearsand satisfaction is guaranteed. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
Fitted by all Professionals. 


\ Frank Johnson & Co., 3, Warwick Lane, London, oy) 
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down all the while (the importance of this precept 
cannot be overstated, for the purpose of shots out 
of bad places), grip very tightly, and hit for all 
you are worth. 

The niblick is a useful club with which to play 
pitches off the fairway of any distance from 30 yards 
down toashort chip. I often use it for that purpose. 
I have had my niblick for eight years, and it has 
only needed one new shaft in that time. It was 
modelled on that of Mr. John L. Low, for whom 
I used to carry at St. Andrews, and I would not 
part with it for its weight in gold. For the ordinary 
pitch, the ball should be opposite the instep of the 
left foot during the address ; for the rest, the stroke 
is the same as that which we hope to play when we 
take a mashie. Still, it is as a rescuer from bunkers 
that we make most use of the niblick. In times of 
need it is a friend indeed, if only we treat it 
proj erly. 
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REQUIRES CONFIDENCE 


THE PAL 


GOLF BALL 


gives greater distance and 
accuracy than any of the 


2,6 balls. 


. Made by the . 
METROPOLITAN 
GOLF BALL CO., 


Avenue Chambers, 
ee ragae London, 


HINTS IN BRIEF. 
BUNKER PLAY. 


Grip.—Hold the club as tightly as possible. The 
handle of the niblick may be slightly thicker than 
that of other clubs, so as to encourage a firm grip. 

Stance.—Open—a good deal more open than that 
for the mashie shot. Ball opposite the left big toe. 
Make sure of obtaining a secure stance with the 
left foot by burrowing that foot into the sand until 
it finds something solid on which to exercise a grip. 

Aim.—At a spot half an inch to an inch behind 
the ball, according to circumstances. 

Up-Swing.—Stiffen the left arm as the club rises, 
thus causing the swing to be an upright one. Keep 
the head absolutely still. 

Down-Swing.—With the left arm still as rigid 
as possible, bring the club down so that it cleaves 
into the soil just behind the ball. The stiff left 
arm prevents a follow-through, which is not only 
unnecessary, but bad for this shot. The head of 
the club should finish in the sand. 
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REALLY REMARKABLE RESULTS 


have been obtained by Golfers who have improved their 
game beyond all knowledge through taking a course of 
instruction at the 


WEST END GOLF SCHOOL. 


Leading professionals constantly in attendance, who advise 
and give instruction in 


DRIVING APPROACHING 
PUTTING AND BUNKER SHOTS 


(From a real sand bunker ) 


Lessons in private rooms if desired. 


Special attention given to beginners. 
Use of Golf Clubs and balls free. 
TERMS. 


(40 minutes duration). 


12 Lessons - - 0 
6 Do. - - i Be 
Single Do. - - 3) (i) 
THIS BALL 
ac manufactured 


is specially 


finest quality. 


2/6 


Small Size : 


& guaranteed 


2/6 


Full Size : 


Floating. 


Special Price to pupils, 2/- 


WEST END GOLF SCHOOL. 


’Phone: 1286 Regent. 
All Accessories supplied at the School. Inspection Invited. 
43, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, W. 


(Opposite the Trocadero). 
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You are probably 
as interested 


in other outdoor‘ recreations as 
you are in Golf. If you like 


“SUCCESS AT GOLF” 
BUY 


Fry’s Magazine 
of Sport. 


You will find just as informative 
articles in the Magazine on 
FISHING, TENNIS, POLO, 
CRICKET, MOTORING, 
MOTOR-CYCLING, CLIMB- 
ING, CARAVANNING, 
KENNEL and a score of other 
subjects interesting to the lover 
of sport and_ outdoor life. 


It is on sale at all Bookstalls and good class 
newsagents on the 26th of every month, 6d. nett. 


FRY’S MAGAZINE LTD., 
188-189, Strand, London, W.C. 
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EXPERTS IN 
SPORTS CLOTHING 
OF ALL KINDS. 


THE “ NEGLIGE” 
GOLF JACKET 


(as illustration). 


The Ideal Jacket for Golfers \({ 


Loosely cut, giving ample free- 
dom across the shoulders. 
Most comfortable, yet smart 
and stylish. Made in Home- 
spuns, Lovat, and Fancy 
Tweeds in a variety of shades. 


Jacket (ready-made) 15/6 


Breeches or Trousers to 
match (made to order 
only) 9/6. 


THE IMPROVED 
“NEGLIGE” JACKET. 


The Jacket has a pleat in’the 
hack as\in an ordinary!Norfolk 
Jacket, but is rendered far 
easier and more comfortable 
by an ingenious elastic ar- 
rangement under the pleat, 
which preserves the shape of 
the coat, but inno way hinders 
freedom of movement. In 
various Tweeds— 


Jacket (ready-made) 17/6 


Breeches or Trousers to 
match (to order only) 9/6 


Patterns on request, 


ee NU} i 
ag 


A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., 


HOLBORN, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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If you wish to know the Truth 
concerning any happening in 
the World of Sport—the Truth 
written with Authority—you 


will find it every month in 


FRY’S 
Magazine of Sport. 


The only Independent 
Sporting Magazine 
— in the World. — - 


Price 6d. Monthly. 
Published on the 26th. 


I UU ARR 


SUIT 


SUCCESS AT GOLF. 


SAMMI 


“Ghe 


World of Golf” 


f HE LEADING PAPER DEVOTED TO 
THE. ROYAL AND ANCIENT GAME 


Instructive, Informative, Entertaining. 
O O 
The Playing of Shots Explained 
by HARRY VARDON. 
Oo O 
Comment on Current Affairs. News 
from all Quarters. 


Oo O 


Profusely Illustrated by clever 
Artists, ‘The World of Golf” Special 
Photographers, and others 


One Penny. :: 3: Every Ghursday 
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FRY’S) 
Magazine of Sport 


is the only live Sporting 
Magazine in this country. 


It has by far the Largest Circulation of any 
Sporting or Outdoor Magazine. 


Among its contributors are the foremost 
authorities on every sport, and during the 
past year the following have been among 
those who have contributed to its pages: 


Bernard Darwin, F. G. Aflalo, C. B. Fry, 
A. F. Wilding, C. P. Dixon, Dr. Morell 
Mackenzie, Capt. Bargrave Dean, Rex 
Beach, H. T. Sheringham, R. E. Howard, 
Arnold Lunn, A. R. Haig Brown, Sidney 
Galtrey, The Rt. Hon. F. E. Smith, P.C., 
E. H. D. Sewell, H. F. Crowther-Smith, 
A. C. M. Croome, Henry Leach, G. D. 
Abraham. 


L. UPCOTT GILL & SON, LTD., PRINTERS, DRURY LANE, LONDON 
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Golfing Boots 


PERFECT COLOUR and CONDITION 
BY USING 


“KIWI TAN STAIN-POLISH 


“KIWI” TAN STAIN-POLISHES 

are obtainable in the following shades: 

Light Tan.—For light shades of brown. 

Brown.—For medium shades of brown. 

Dark Tan.—For dark shades and dis- 
coloured brown boots. 

Ox Blood.—New Maroon shade as now 


worn. 


““KIWI” is a ‘‘ quality’? Paste Polish that stains 
and polishes at the same time, and gives 
quickly a Brilliant Shine that lasts, and 
is also waterproof. 

““KIWI” Boot Polishes supplied in a superior jet 
Black, Tan (non-stain), and special Patent 
Leather for dress boots and shoes. 

““KIWI” preserves and keeps the leather soft and 
pliable, and will not crack it. 


A Golf Secretary writes:—“J/ have tried both Black and Brown 
and am delighted with results. I shall certainly have great pleasure 
in recommending your Polish.” . 
— If your Boot Polish supplier does not 
stock “KIWI,” send 6d. in stamps 
and we will post you a tin. 


State Shade Required. 
THE 


Trou “KIWI” BOOT POLISH CO., 
Mee 17 & 18, Verulam St., 


Gray’s Inn Road, London, E,C. 
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